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Conference Calendar 


FEBRUARY 
15-17 Chicago. Palmer House 





American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Mr. John 
Binns, Personnel Division Manager ..*'A, 330 W. 42nd Street, 


N. Y. : 


18-19 Minneapolis. University of Minnesota 


Sixth Annual Labor Conference. University of Minnesota, Center for 
Continuation Study, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


MARCH 
10-11-12 Roanoke, Virginia. Hotel Roanoke 


American Association of Industrial Editors, annual convention. Con- 
vention chairman: W. A. McClung, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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25 Los Angeles, Ambassador Hotel. 


National Industrial Conference Board, General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


30 New Haven, Conn. Yale University. 


Connecticut Personnel Association. Fourth Annual Personnel Conference. 
Mr. George Quandt, Asst. Mgr. Industrial Relations, Dictaphone 
Corp. Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


APRIL 
6-7 Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota. 12th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. 


Center for Continuation Study. University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 





28-May 1 New York. Park Sheraton Hotel 


International Association of Personnel Women. Fourth Annual Conference. 
Miss Dee Aufderheide, Publicity and Public Relations Chairman, 
% Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Edtter toe Keader:- 


THe SALARIED Man CONTINUES TO ~ 


Fatt Bewinp THE Wace Earner in the 
matter of compensation. The inside front 
cover of PersoONNEL JouRNAL for September 
showed by a diagram how much he fell 
behind in the period between 1939 and 1952. 
The American Management Association 
has just issued its fourth annual survey of 
executive compensation. This shows that, 
whereas the compensation of top executives 
on the average increased less than one per 
cent over the previous year, the gross 
average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries for 
1952 were 7.4 per cent over those of 1951. 
This figure, taken from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports, does not include so- 
called *‘fringe’’ benefits. 

The report goes on to say that execu- 
tives made less progress last year than in 
some other recent years in the matter of 
compensation. The AMA executive com- 
pensation service is intended to provide 
subscribers with up-to-date information on 
what companies are paying theirexecutives. 
Subscriptions to this confidential service are 
available to presidents of AMA member 
companies. The Association headquarters 
are at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 


N. Y. 


Att Vocations—Even THAT OF 
PERSONNEL Director—produce their lighter 
moments and provide opportunity for a 
little fun. For example, can't you imagine 
the merriment that went into the composi- 
tion of the *‘Exec-Chart’’ which appears on 
the inside first cover of this issue? A. J. 
Pastene, manager of the key employee de- 
velopment program for Monsanto Chemica] 
Co., St. Louis, gives us the background of 
the chart. He says it was made up by K. B. 
Bernhardt, one of the company’s divisional 
personnel directors, and was inspired by a 
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chance remark. ‘“‘While it has no official 


standing,’ says Mr. Pastene, “it has been 
enjoyed by many people."’ We can believe 
that, because we picked it up from the 
Orcutt Industrial Engineering Company's 
little booklet System, which gave a credit 
line to both Monsanto and Forbes magazine. 
The heading of the chart says: ‘A Ready 
Guide for Evaluating Executives or R-H-I-P. 
In use by Chemists, Engineers, Trainees and 
Students Throughout the General Office . . . 
Hundreds of Satisfied Users’’. 

Another kind of fun in business is 
thinking up bright sayings and quips and 
circulating them. A series of such “‘cuties”’ 
which somehow came into my possession 
bears the imprint of Scarborough & Com- 
pany, insurance counselors to banks, Chi- 
cago 3. One of the pieces says: ‘“Keep your 
eye on the ball, your shoulder to the wheel, 
your ear to the ground—Now, try to work 
in that position.’’ Another: ‘‘This job is 
more fun than making money."’ Again: 
“Don't go away mad... . Just go away”’. 
A fourth: ‘I never forget a face, but in your 
case I'll make an exception.” 

Many Rererences Have Been Mape 
TO THE “‘Ricut TO Work"’ Laws of a few of 
the states. One of the most glaring viola- 
tions of the ‘right to work’’—and abuses 
of union power—that has been witnessed in 
a long time was the recent New York 
newspaper strike. Dorothy Thompson dis- 
cussed the matter in her syndicated column 
on December 3. 

She pointed out that the whole news- 
paper industry was closed down by a strike 
of only 207 people, thus throwing 20,000 
members of allied newspaper unions out of 
work. To be sure, they threw themselves 
out of work—by the simple process of 
breaking their own contracts through re- 
fusal to cross the picket lines of the photo- 
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engravers. The department stores suffered 
serious losses through their inability to 
advertise; news-stand vendors lost money; 
so did the workers in Scandanavian news- 
print plants. All this in the face of the fact 
that the newspaper workers in New York 
City, generally, are one of the highest paid 
groups in the world. This staggering power 
possessed by a handful of union leaders is a 
serious thing. However, it is possible that 
on occasion the public may feel that it has 
been pushed too far. When that happens 
union leaders, look out! 

You Have Hearp Asout THE Man 
who was “hoist by his own petard.”’ 
That's me! H. B. Causey of Savannah, Ga. 
writes, “I think your magazine is as well 
written as most of them, and better than 
some, but since you are concerned with the 
misuse of words by others, let's look at 
some of your own.” 

He takes me up on my statement on 
page 205 of the November issue that 
“sloppy writing is the rule. . . ."’ He goes 
on to point to some flaws in my writing 
in that very section: he is quite correct. 
Fussy as I am on this matter of ‘‘saying it 
plain,’’ I must admit I am not infrequently 
pressed for time, with the result that some 
of my prose is not as good as it should be. 
Mr. Causey has made me feel even more the 
importance of taking care to express myself 
properly. I shall do my very best. 

He concludes by saying, “I do not 
contend that writing has to be grammati- 
cally and otherwise correct to be effective, 
but I could not resist this scrutiny of your 
editorials when you so neatly opened the 
door for this good-natured kidding.” 

Touche! 





Tuts Is THE Prack To MENTION AN 
Irem which appeared in United Air Lines’ 
“Mainline Management’’—a nicely printed 
occasional publication of the Education 
and Training Department. The article in 
question was taken from ‘‘Office Manage- 
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ment,’ issue of February 1953, and carries 
the title ‘Leave It Alone!’’ It begins this 
way: ‘Next time your fingers itch for the 
correcting pencil . . . think how little good 
any correcting would have done for one of 
the most outstanding reports ever prepared 
in an American office.”’ 

Then is shown an illustration of the 
first two paragraphs of Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address with suggested corrections for re- 
writing. Each correction taken by itself 
probably has some justification. It becomes 
obvious that, when put together, they 
would have had the effect of watering down 
the Gettysburg Address to a sophomoric 
statement. 

We do a great deal of editing of 
material which appears in these pages. 
Sometimes it may appear to an author that 
the changes we make have as little to 
recommend them as the suggested changes 
in Lincoln's speech. But our intentions 
are ‘‘of the best.’’ Our main aim is to make 
the material easy to read, so that subscribers 
can find the author's meaning without too 
much work. A secondary aim is to make 
articles as compact as clarity permits, to 
save readers’ time. By so editing, we try 
to make the monthly ‘‘dose’’ palatable and 
tempting as well as beneficial. 

Tue Screntiric MontHLy Is THE ORGAN 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It has been ably 
edited for many years and is at present 
under the acting editorship of Ruth C. 
Christman. The wide variety of articles on 
scientific subjects brings matters of interest 
to anyone concerned with any of the vari- 
ous fields of science. The issue for November 
1953 carried a story under the title ‘Small 
Town Fluoridation Fight."’ The article was 
written by John A. Hutchison, who now 
teaches philosophy and religion at Wil- 
liams College. He was an active par- 
ticipant in the struggle described in his ar- 
ticle. 

Briefly, this is what happened: the 
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incident took place in a rather isolated New 
England town of about 5000 population. 
Like all such towns, it is old and extremely 
conservative. In a town meeting, a favor- 
able vote was recorded on the proposition 
to install fluoridation equipment in the 
water works in order to reduce the very 
high rate of tooth decay among the popu- 
lation. Shortly after this meeting there were 
critical comments and finally the town 
selectmen delayed acting on the decision 
to install the equipment even though it had 
been bought. After considerable cam- 
paigning by the opposition there was 
another vote in Town Meeting, this time 
also favorable, but by a narrower margin. 

Feeling ran high. Men who had 
spoken in favor of the new equipment in 
Town Meeting were accosted on the main 
street and called ‘“‘stinkers’’ and ‘‘com- 
munists.’" No amount of evidence in favor 
of the proposal had any effect. Many 
merchants in town stopped coming to 
Town Meetings for fear of persecution by 
the opponents of fluoridation. The vigorous 
arguments of the opponents served to stir 
fear and uncertainty. The author says 
‘“‘while all major medical and health or- 
ganizations have endorsed fluoridation 
there is a small minority of dentists, doctors 
and scientists who have misgivings or are 
opposed.’ 

The opposition then posed the ques- 
tion ‘Since the experts disagree, should we 
not wait awhile?’ As time for a secret 
ballot drew near, the anti-fluoridation 
association bought advertising space in 
the local paper, repeating and underscoring 
its charges. The day before election they 
advertised this warning, that ‘fluoridation 
would produce a third generation degener- 
ated to crippled pigmies.’’ He observes, 
‘But perhaps the most fundamental atti- 
tude was the deliberate rejection of reason 
and rational authority.’" The vote when 
taken was 24% to 1 against fluoridation. 

The author observed that this illus- 
trates ‘‘the ineptitude of the time-honored 


New England system of direct democracy 
in the face of attitudes and problems of this 
sort. Any sharply controversial issue tends 
to disfranchise those citizens who are de- 
pendent upon public good-will.” And 
again, ‘Systems of indirect or representative 
democracy provide means for giving weight 
to expert opinion on technical matters. No 
such means exist in the Town Meeting 
system.”’ 

We talk a great deal about democracy 
in every-day affairs. This is an interesting 
illustration of a case where the democratic 
process proved highly ineffective. The 
author was candid enough however to 
observe that it was apparently a basic error 
in strategy to bring the issue to vote with- 
out a long and thorough campaign of 
education. 





Tue ADVERTISING CouncIL 1s WRITING 
One oF THE BriGcutest Cuaprers in the 
annals of American business. I have before 
me its 28-page annual report for 1952-53, 
marking the completion of eleven years’ 
work in the public interest. Not only the 
accomplishments of the Council are im- 
pressive—the very fact that so many able 
business people and so many fine companies 
are giving so much time, thought, money 
and devoted service to important under- 
takings which need their support is ex- 
tremely heartening. 

The Council was established shortly 
after the outbreak of World War 2 to push 
the sale of war bonds and put the power of 
publicity behind projects connected with 
the country’s all-out mobilization. When 
there was a question of its dispersal at 
war's end, it is to the great credit of ad- 
vertising men, advertising media of all 
kinds, and of the business community in 
general, that there was an overwhelming 
demand for its continuance. According to 
the annual report, the Council “‘is fre- 
quently cited as an outstanding example of 
business’ concern with the public welfare." 

Among notable campaigns pushed to a 
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successful conclusion by the Council were 
a ‘‘get out the vote’’ project and a drive for 
blood donations, both in 1952. The first 
campaign helped bring out a vote 23% 
greater than the last previous best turnout; 
the second increased blood donations al- 
most 2,000,000 pints over the previous year. 
Many companies, through their employee 
magazines and in other ways, supported 
both campaigns. They also shared in the 
Council's promotion of safety, better 
schools, defense bonds, “‘Care’’ packages 
for Korean children, forest fire prevention, 
student nurse recruitment, community 
chests and other matters of concern to all 
of us. 

The work of the Council goes on. A 
most welcome form of cooperation is the 
donation of space. If you publish a house 
magazine ... the address is 25 West 45th 
St., New York 36. Other offices are in 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Hollywood. 





On Our Recent Trip to Texas the 
assistant editor visited the beautiful new 
southwestern regional office of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, which is com- 
plete with everything to make employees 
happy, including a swimming pool open 
every day—even Sundays! She reports: 

‘Looking over the Prudential em- 
ployee magazine I noted 25 awards given 
for suggestions during the month. This 
sent me to the planning section to find 
‘how come.’ I found that hundreds of sug- 
gestions come in every month as a result of 
the efforts made to get the suggestion sys- 
tem used, and because of the recognition 
given to each suggestion. 

“Suggestions are made on forms which 
are obtained from the employee's immediate 
supervisor. There is usually an oppor- 
tunity for a little discussion which may 
clarify the way the idea is written up. 
Within twenty-four hours it has been 
acknowledged. All suggestions are re- 
viewed in connection with a classified index 


of previous suggestions. If it is not new, 
and must be rejected, the employee is told 
in person. Sometimes in these talks a modi- 
fication is made that makes the suggestion 
usable. 

“If there is no record of a suggestion 
having been made previously it is referred 
to line management for study and a written 
report is made. A form describing the idea, 
its value and the names of divisions bene- 
fitted then goes to the suggestion com- 
mittee, made up of division managers, 
which meets monthly. 

‘One thing that keeps the suggestion 
system active is the wholehearted support 
given by middle management. Employees 
I interviewed were enthusiastic about the 
awards, which carry considerable prestige 
as well as money value. The suggestor’s 
manager presents the award, together with 
the official letter of approval. 

“Considerable thought is given by 
Mr. Frank Brenton and his assistant, Miss 
Georgia Miller, to keeping the employees 
aware of the value of submitting sugges- 
tions. They also use methods worked out 
by the National Association of Suggestion 
Systems. 

‘The awards which are reported every 
month in the employee magazine, The 
Frontier, vary from $5.00 to $185.00 (top for 
July) or more. Additional awards are given 
if the suggestions are used in other regional 
offices. 

**A contributing cause of employee 
satisfaction is the policy of having the 
suggestion reviewer responsible for putting 
the ideas into operation as soon as possible. 
The Planning Department follows up until 
the plan is in successful operation. 

“Many suggestions cannot be meas- 
ured in money, as they may contribute to 
morale, better working conditions or better 
public relations. But an accounting shows 
that in most cases the money saving is 
considerable.’ 


ANOTHER STATE IS WITNESSING A 
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Court Batrie over its “right to work’’ 
law. In Texas a struggle is going on between 
railroad employees and unions to see 
whether the union shop agreement, re- 
cently effective on a national basis, can 
supersede a Texas statute which provides 
that workers cannot be compelled to join 
any union. In this case the suit is being 
brought by individual railroad employees 
and is aimed both at the union and at the 
railroad itself. It is expected that, what- 
ever the decision in the Texas courts, the 
case will be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. 





A Recent Newspaper Story put out 
by the Associated Press tells of ‘“‘terrific 
pressure’’ being exerted on Congressmen to 
abandon their inquiry into labor racketeer- 
ing. It is said that the pressure is coming 
from very high sources. One prominent 
member of the House who is active in labor 
legislation is quoted as having said that 
powerful men in Washington have passed 
the word down to him to ‘go easy or get 
out.’ He is further quoted as saying ‘‘those 
fellows down there in the Administration 
talk about cleaning up the Communist 
mess, but this one is twice as big and twice 
as dangerous to our country.” 

I know nothing about the correctness 
of this story but, since the revelations in 
New York State over the conditions exist- 
ing on the race-tracks, it would seem useless 
to argue that there is no racketeering in 
organized labor. It seems incredible that 
racketeers have powerful enough friends 
to prevent any effective legislative inquiry 
into their efforts. However, this does not 
seem to have stopped Governor Dewey in 
New York. We shall see whether it has 
any greater effect among members of the 
National House in Washington. 





Good idea for an employee magazine 


—get retired ‘“‘old timers’’ to relate 
incidents throwing light on the early char- 
acter of the business: PNB Spotlight, **pub- 


lished bi-weekly by and for the personnel of 
The Philadelphia National Bank,"’ did that 
effectively when they got O. Howard 
Wolfe, retired vice president and cashier, to 
take pen in hand. Mr. Wolfe tells me, 
‘Some time ago two of my former associ- 
ates asked me to write a few of the many 
anecdotes—humorous, dramatic or tragic— 
out of a rather broad banking experience 
of nearly fifty years. So I sent Mrs. Helen 
Caulk, the editor of Spotlight, a dozen or so 
to print or throw in the wastebasket.”’ 

One of the anecdotes, appearing in 
Spotlight, concerned Biil Emery who was the 
bank's first full-time auditor 50 years ago. 

“Bill had character. He never seemed 
to walk as he made his rounds between 
collection department and filing department 
Cin the ‘cellar") or between bank ledger 
and what was then known as the ‘country 
bank books,’ the prehistoric transit de- 
partment. He always ran. He carried his 
pen not behind his ear but in his mouth, 
crosswise, with each end of the pen sticking 
out among the bristles of a black walrus 
moustache. And everybody liked him 
which, according to modern theory, is not 
the best thing one should be able to say 
about an auditor."’ 

Mr. Wolfe tells a story on Bill Emery 
who, in the early days, wrote his few 
necessary letters in longhand. There was no 
stenographer or typist to help him; in 
fact, ‘there was only one so-called secretary 
in the bank.’’ So Bill had written some 
correspondent this now famous note: ‘On 
June 16 we sent you for collection a sight 
draft on Joseph Doakes for $36.29. Today 
you have remitted $36.19 in payment. 
What makes the difference?" 

‘The answer,'’ says Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘came 
back promptly in two words scribbled 
beneath Bill’s question; “Ten cents’.”’ 


Wud May 








Control of salary expense is too often disre- 
garded in administering salary plans. The author 
describes a successful method for combining ex- 
pense control with employee equity. The method 
grew out of attempts to surmount a series 
of difficulties with supervisory bias and union 
Opposition. 


Budgeting Merit Increases 


By Grace |. CUTHBERT 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., Vancouver 


UsT ten years ago—in 1944—this company started applying systematic methods, 
including job evaluation and merit rating, in the administration of office 
people's pay. Rate ranges were established which had five ‘“‘steps’’ between 

minimum and maximum. Merit ratings were to determine each employee's position 
within the range. The difficulties we ran into finally led to our present budget 
method of merit rating, about which we feel rather optimistic. 

One of our major troubles in the early days was that some divisions tended to 
rate unusually low and some unusually high. Some expedient was necessary to 
bring divisional ratings roughly into line. In the original setup of the job ranges, 
we had visualized the 3rd step as being a ‘“‘standard”’ salary. That is, we would 
expect the general run of employees to be rated at about 3rd step or ‘‘standard’’, a 
few people to be rated as exceptional or above average on the scale, and a limited 
number to be rated as barely adequate or somewhere below standard. Therefore, in 
order to overcome the discrepancies between divisions, a range of merit rating 
indices was set for each step on the salary scale, this range to vary for each division 
so that the percentage distribution to steps would be fairly uniform. In other words, 
we applied ‘forced distribution’’ to each division. 


SacaryY Review MEETINGs WERE AN ‘“‘ANNUAL WRANGLE™ 


Having assigned tentative merit rating salaries on this basis, it was felt neces- 
sary to have a review of the proposed results in what were to be known as ‘“‘salary 





Note: Readers who are familiar with the ‘‘Compa-ratio’’ will recognize it in this plan. See Advanced Management, first 
quarterly issue of 1940; Manual of Job Evaluation, 1941; Personnel, Vol. 214, No. 1, 1947; A.M.A. Financial Management Series No. 91, 
1948. Another type of salary expense control is described in ‘‘Zone Control for Balanced Salaries’’ by Robert H. Hoge of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Personnel Journal, December 1950. 
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committee review'’ meetings. The makeup of the salary committee varied with 
the salaries being reviewed. The director of industrial relations, however, was a 
permanent member of the committee. Sitting in with him were the division head, the 
rating supervisor, plus all intermediate supervisors in the direct line of organiza- 
tion. They sat to approve or to disapprove and revise assigned salaries resulting 
from the original ratings. This proved to be an annual wrangle, with a lot of hard 
feelings. Almost without exception, the results of review proved to be selection 
against the company, since it developed that nearly all of the opposition to the 
original ratings was in the direction of revising them upward. The director of in- 
dustrial relations, with an eye on overall costs, generally found himself facing quite 
an imposing array of supervisors absolutely overawed with the positive flawlessness 
of almost every single employee reporting to them! 

With one year of merit rating experience behind them, the office employees’ 
union, which had pressed for its introduction, asked that the system be dropped. 
Management, however, wanted it retained, feeling that at least it was an improve- 
ment on the old haphazard method of salary review. Management was successful in 
having merit rating retained; with the concession, however, that a definite range of 
merit rating indices would apply throughout the company, to a particular step on 
the scale. Obviously, this was a backward step, in that management gave up its 
control for bringing divisional ratings into line with each other. On one occasion, 
one particular division's original ratings were so out of line with all others that, 
not having this control, management was compelled to request a re-rating of the 
entire division to eliminate the discrimination against other divisions’ employees 
that would have resulted from the distinct upward bias of the original ratings. 


Supervisors Ratep to Get Raises RATHER THAN TO SHOW MERIT 


For three years, however, the system of merit rating ‘‘without control’’ per- 
sisted. In those years supervisors forgot about realistic rating and rated to achieve a 
predetermined step, and hence salary increase, for each employee. In fact, so apparent 
was it that supervisors were rating to achieve a definite step that management went 
along to the extent of making it easier for them by revising the merit rating steps 
from a 1, 2, 3, 4 scale to a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 scale in line with the salary scale. This 
we still believe, incidentally, is a more logical rating scale under our circumstances, 
even though it was introduced at a time when the merit rating system as a whole 
was shaky. 

During the ‘‘no control’’ years, the salary review committee, which had been 
established to make overall reviews before merit-rated salaries were implemented, 
was powerless to curb the enthusiasm of supervisors. In those cases where it did 
make contrary recommendations, the members of the committee were most un- 
popular and considered discriminatory. The cost control feature of merit rating 
limped rather badly. 
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It was obvious that we would have to abandon the method whereby merit 
rating indices were tied to a definite step on the scale, and hence the salary. The 
method was too open to abuse. It is our opinion that no group of supervisors will 
even try to make it work. 

About this time the office employees’ union applied for representation as the 
certified bargaining agent of the office employee group. For this purpose, under 
the industrial relations laws of the province, it was necessary to exclude from the 
bargaining unit those employees who were supervisors, and also those employed in a 
confidential capacity. It thus came about that, of a total of some 1700 office em- 
ployees, the larger group, some 1300, were represented by a certified union, and the 
remaining 400 were removed from the union and considered a separate group for 
salary administration. For the larger group, subsequent bargaining by the union 
resulted in the adoption of salary scales that were based almost exclusively on 
seniority increases. Merit rating played a minor role in setting salaries at the extreme 
upper end of the scale. For the smaller group, however, management was still trying 
to find a workable method of setting salaries by merit rating review. 


‘*Forcep DistriBUTION’’ TrizeD AGAIN WitH SMALLER GROUP 


For the next three years we returned to annual merit rating review of our 
supervisory group under controls similar to the method used in our first year of 
merit rating. That is, we established that in each division a certain percentage of 
employees would be allowed to fall at each step in the scale as follows: 5% in step 1, 
10% in step 2, 30% in step 3, 25% in step 4, 20% in step 5, and 10% at maximum. 
Controls were imposed after the calculation of merit rating indices. The abuses of 
intervening years made the re-establishment of controls rather difficult, because 
where a division had consistently over-rated employees it often meant that the 
higher steps on the scale were filled by employees who, relatively speaking, were not 
too deserving. 

Incidentally, this is one of the minor problems of any merit rating system— 
ratings are not always consistent yearly, and once having rated high, an employee 
remains high on the scale, even though his subsequent ratings are lower. In our 
company, at any rate, it is policy not to reduce salaries by reason of annual merit 
rating review. 

The reimposition of these original controls for three successive years brought 
salaries in the supervisory group more in line as between the various divisions, 
aud kept a fairly tight rein on the costs of annual review. But we were still not too 
satisfied with the system because the only ones concerned with costs were those 
directly in charge of salary administration. We feel that cost control is as much a 
responsibility of line supervisors as of top management. 

Thus, our new method of translating merit rating indices into salaries places 
maximum stress on cost control. Previously, cost control had been applied as a 
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final step before implementation of salaries indicated by merit rating, and it could 
not be too rigidly applied even at that point. Or if control was applied, it was done 
only after an unseemly wrangle between members of the review committee and the 
supervisors responsible for the original ratings. Now salary cost control will be 
stressed at every level where ratings and salary recommendations originate. 

Some of the inflexibility of the old system has been dropped. Where previously 
we insisted that salaries fall at a step on the scale and not between steps, we now 
will allow salaries to fall anywhere within the range from minimum to maximum. 
This greater flexibility is an advantage of our new ‘‘budget’’ system of cost control 
as opposed to previous “‘forced distribution’’ methods. 

We believe that the new method asks the supervisors to do a more responsible 
job of merit rating, in that they are asked to be fair in rating and hence in salary 
apportionment, knowing that the amount of money they can expect to have ap- 
portioned to them is limited. It eliminates the supervisors’ old urge to beat the system 
by rating extremely high in an effort to get more and more money for employees 
under them. 


Pay INcREASES CONTROLLED BY TOTAL AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR INCREASES 


As a first step in the “‘budget’’ system, the top management must make a policy 
decision as to what extent total present salaries will be allowed to increase. Let us 
assume for purposes of illustration only, that they decide on a maximum allowable in- 
crease of 4% in a current annual payroll of $2,500,000. This would provide $100,000 
to be distributed. (Incidentally, the suggested 4% allowance yearly for merit rating 
increases would not mean that salary costs would climb steadily by 4% each year. 
Since our policy is to hire new employees at the minimum step of the scale, all labor 
turnover represents an offsetting factor to the 4% merit rating increase in a greater 
or lesser degree.) 

The next step is to apportion this amount fairly to some nine company divisions. 
We must take into account the numbers of employees in each division, their relative 
job levels, as well as the present distribution of salaries in each division along the 
range from minimum to maximum. 

For a moment, we will return to our earlier observation that we would expect, 
in any large group of employees, there would be some exceptional employees, a 
few inadequate employees, and a large number of average employees. A curve fitted 
to the distribution of salaries in any one division should approximately fit the curve 
of salaries for any other division. Stated otherwise, with a merit rating system 
properly applied, the average salary for any division should be at approximately the 
Same relative position along the scale from minimum to maximum as for any other 
division. In the company at the present time, the average salary is just slightly 
below the 4th step on a 7-step salary scale. At least two divisions are somewhat 
over-rated, with the result that the average salary is relatively higher, and at least 
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one is under-rated with the average salary relatively lower. In other words, past 
controls removed inequities between divisions to some extent but not entirely; the 
proposed system can go further in that direction, and more fairly. 

The first step is to list all the jobs by division, department and section. Because 
the average company salary is approximately 4th step at the present time, for 
purposes of this exposition we will call the 4th step “‘standard."’ Opposite each job 
we will show the ‘‘standard”’ salary for the job, also the ‘‘actual’’ salary. For any 
division, we may then express actual salaries as a percentage of standard, assuming 
standard to be 100.00. 

For the company as a whole, in the illustration below, present actual salaries 
equal 98.885% of ‘‘standard’’ salaries. If, then, present actual salaries are to be 
allowed to increase 4%, a third index, which might be called ‘‘allowable,’’ may be 
computed. This index would be 4% larger than 98.885%, or 102.840% of *‘standard."’ 
This will be the ‘allowable’ index for the company as a whole; it will also be the 
‘‘allowable’’ for any division. The difference between the ‘‘allowable’’ and ‘‘actual”’ 
indices may then be computed and expressed as a percentage of actual salaries for 
any division. 


Thus: for the company as a whole— 


Allowable Increase 


Standard Actual Allowable as a % of Actual 
100.0 98. 885 102.840 3.955 = 4% 
98.885 
For the various company divisions — 
; ota 7 | ae? - | All able I cre m 
Standard Actual Allowable | a 2% ye pore 
RRS Eee rereeer 100.0 99.394 102.840 3.467 % 
Division 2. . : 100.0 96.491 102.840 6.580% 
Division 3 100.0 100.069 102.840 2.769% 
Division 4 aks 100.0 103 . 643 102.840 _ 





For each division, application of the percentage-allowable increase to actual 
salaries for that division will set a dollar amount of allowable increase for that 
division. Thus, for Division 1 total allowable increase would be 3.467°% of actual 
payroll for that division; for Division 2, 6.580°% of its actual payroll; and for Di- 
vision 3, 2.769% of its payroll. 

If a group of employees, like Division 4 in the illustration, turns up, then it 
should be policy under stringent control to rule out all merit increases for that 
division until its relationship is more in line with other divisions. This would 
occur only where ratings and resultant salaries have been too generous in the past, 
and hence in effect would be a penalty for past misdeeds. In any case, such a division 
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would tend to upset the current controls slightly, since our general salary policy 
does not provide for salary cuts as a result of merit rating. Where any one division 
is already beyond the allowable range, it could be policy to scale down the increases 
for other divisions in order to arrive at the predetermined company total for salary 
increases. 

Under the plan, rating supervisors are expected to submit their recommendations 
on salary increases, using merit rating indices for their group as their primary guide. 
Thus, the merit rating review is conducted substantially as before, up to the point 
where a merit rating index is computed for each rated employee. However, there is 
now no mathematical relationship between the merit rating index and the final 
salary. Since it is felt that adherence to steps on the scale would make the system 
unnecessarily inflexible, the steps are used only as a guide, and recommendations for 
an increase need not be a full step, but may be for any amount, however large or 
small. 

Recommendations of lower-level supervisors are then subject to review by line 
organization and finally by the division head. A salary committee then functions 
substantially as before, scaling down increases where necessary to keep them within 
the budgeted amounts. The burden of cost control upon the committee is consider- 
ably lessened, however, since recommendations for salary increases by members of 
line organization prove to be much more reasonable when made directly by the first- 
line supervisor in terms of dollars rather than, as before, in terms of rating to be 
translated mathematically by another party into dollar amounts. 





Speaking of Retirement 


‘The experts tell us they haven't found any way to decide scientif- 
ically when a man should be retired or down-graded because of advanc- 
ing years. That’s a mystery to me. I don’t happen to be a personnel expert, 
but if a personnel organization can scientifically select men and scientif- 
ically up-grade them over a period of forty years, it would seem to be a 
smaller problem to face the issue of how to down-grade them or retire 
them. 

James H. Rosins, President 
American Pulley Company 


Quoted from the Carnegie Press book, ‘‘Fundamental Research in Admin- 
istration’. 




















When employee records have been developed over 
the years without much thought of making them 
compact and quickly accessible, finding wanted 
information can take entirely too much work. 
How one company transferred data from four or 
five files to a single card for each employee— 
saving space, time, and frustration—is told in 
this ‘how we did it”’ article. 


Personnel Records Simplified 


By Cuarues S. ADAMs, Jr. 
Assistant Director, Personnel Department 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore 


ERSONNEL records are apt to ‘just grow,’ like Topsy. As legal requirements or 
the needs of an employer dictate, new ones can be added without much consid- 
eration of how the overall system might be simplified and improved. 

The result of this evolution in our company, as the number of employees gradu- 
ally increased to the present 6,000, was an assortment of cards and files which made 
it necessary to refer to as many as four or five file sources to get all the information 
together for the review of a single employee's record. Needless to say this circum- 
stance discouraged complete reviews. 

Therefore we started a project several years ago to bring as many of these records 
as possible together and to eliminate any that were unnecessary. There were two 
problems to be solved. One was the determination of what information belonged on 
this new form, and the other was the selection of a filing system best adapted to 
our overall administrative practices. 

After considerable research, the Visirecord system was selected as the answer 
to the latter problem because it combines the advantages of a visible margin for 
quick reference coding purposes and a loose record which may be easily removed from 
the file for use elsewhere in the organization. This system, a product of the Vis1- 
record Corporation of Copiague, Long Island, New York, is housed in a special 
cabinet which provides posting space as well as an arrangement of the cards for 
ready reference. The cards overlap in banks, leaving the margin of each card visible 
for scanning purposes. 

The record card we finally developed for use in this system has the Application 
for Employment on the back (See Fig. 1). The front of the card is the Personnel 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


NOTE: 


WHILE RECEIPT OF YOUR APPLICATION DOES NOT IMPLY THAT YOU WILL BE EMPLOYED. IT WILL BE GIVEN EVERY CONSIDERATION TO 
ASSIST US IM THIS. PLEASE COMPLETE THIS APPLICATION CAREFULLY IN TOUR OWN HANOWRITING 


DATE 








































































































































































































pate oF 
NAME - — - orate ——— — 
PLEASE PRINT tasr rims MIOOLE 
ADORESS - i 
wUMBER srecer city stare 
POSITION SALARY 
INTRODUCED BY DESIRED GD engmeeeeece — 
ARE YOU WILLING TO BE TRANSFERRED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT ANY TIME? a 
APE YOU RELATED TO ANYON NAME RELATIONSHIP eens 
IN THE COMPANY'S EMPLOY? | wame RELATIONSHIP 
FAMILY NAME OCCUPATION ADDRESS 
— eo eo ae —_ 
HUSBAND 
FATHER INEMERGENCY NOTIFY - 
- = - J wane 
MOTHER 
———w enOtnee ae ee ee AOORESS 
___ On Sisten 
a BROTHER 
oa Fut ae 5 -_ 
NUMBER OF wo OF OtKER - 
a ttOmeN aces a PENOENTS - Bh scsrnnteceenioed 
~ EDUCATION “PRIOR TO EMPLOYMENT 
NAME OF HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE — bla aed O10 You eer a ere 
LOCATION rrom To OF COLLEGE LIST MAJOR AND MINOR 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS SCHOOL OR OTHER uo ve no ve GraovarTe? AS WELL AS OEGREES iF ANY) 
EVRA CURRICULAR a RES “4 
ASTivITIES td, soo were lh LAWYER ADMITTED TO | BAR | 1 WHAT ST. sTare? Tea ae Py 
~ PREVIOUS. EMPLOYMENT (LIST LAST POSITION FIRST INCLUDE ANY PREVIOUS U 5 FOG. EMPLOYMENT? 
ba ee andl a aE STARTING POSITION LAST POSITION 
EMPLOYER AND CiTy REASON FOR LEAVING 
“oO vr mo ve ANO SALARY ANNO SALARY 
] —— 4 —_ 
— EE a ——— — 
. ano 
CHECK PREVIOUS TRAINING oR “EXPERIENCE Civic acrivivigs 
O ACCOUNTANT a) ENGINEER (COLLEGE TRAINED) O) INL. MARINE UND C) TRANSC MACH OFF 
0 BOOKKEEPER 0 FIO.-SURETY UNDERWATER oO KEY PUNCH OPERATOR OCaveisr (erate. ’ 
BOOKKEEPING 
eau ean D ene coenx CO) cawver 0 
0 CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 0 FIRE UNDERWRITER O STENOG (sPEto. — QO 
—_ MEMBER U.S. MILITARY RESERVE YES 1s) _NO a) 3 __ VETERAN U.S. MILITARY SERVICE YES NO ) 
PERSONAL REFERENCES (MOT RELATIVES OR FORMER EMPLOYERS) 


ADDRESS OCCUPATION 








1 CERTIFY THAT THE INFORMATION | HAVE GIVEN 1S TRUE AND COMPLETE AND THAT 1 HAVE NOT KNOWINGLY WITHHELD ANY INFORMATION 
WHICH WOULD AFFECT MY APPLICATION. 

ANY ONE IS HEREBY AUTHORIZED TO FURNISH THE U.S F.&G. ANY INFORMATION CONCERNING MY CHARACTER, HABITS, ABILITY AND 
PARTICULARLY THE CAUSE OF THE TERMINATION OF MY EMPLOYMENT AT ANY TIME 

| UNDERSTAND THAT. IF 1 AM EMPLOYED. IT WILL BE FOR A TRIAL PERIOD OF THREE MONTHS: THAT. IF IN THE JUOGEMENT OF THE 
COMPANY. | AM UNSUITABLE DURING THIS PERIOD. THE EMPLOYMENT MAY BE TERMINATED BY THE COMPANY WITHOUT NOTICE: AND THAT. 
AFTER THIS TRIAL PERIOD. THE EMPLOYMENT MAY BE TERMINATED BY EITHER PARTY AT WILL UPON TWO WEEKS NOTICE TO THE OTHER. 
IN ANY EVENT. ALL OBLIGATION ON THE COMPANY'S PART AS RESPECTS SALARY SHALL END WITH THE LAST DAY | WORK. | UNDERSTAND 
MY EMPLOYMENT IS SUBJECT TO SATISFACTORY PHYSICAL EXAMINATION BY THE COMPANY PHYSICIAN 





SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 





REMARKS (FOR COMPANY USE ONLY? 














ee — ee ere eee eae —— 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 








Fic. 1.€Actual size of this card is 8” x 10”. The two sides of the single card are shown. 


History Record (See Fig. 2), and is a history of the individual's employment with 
the Company. No attendance record was included because it was decided that be- 
longed with the immediate supervisor. In addition, the visible margin provides space 
for fourteen number codes, plus spaces for: date of employment, sex, birth date, job 
name, job number, grade, salary, special job skills or qualifications, education, 
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| | 1NO. CODE: 
























PROOF OF BIRTH DATE SUBMITTED IN FORM OF 


TEST SCORES 


TesT 
DATE EMPLOYED 








EDUCATION AND TRAINING SUBSEQUENT TO EMPLOYMENT 
ATTENOEOD 


rom 
ve. 


M 
BIRTH OATE 





ul 








PHOTO NAME OF 


SCHOOL OF COLLEGE 














LOCATION SUBJECT OF STUDY 

























mo mo yea 


SENT JOB NAME 


JOB NUMBER 


JOB PERFORMANCE 


REMARKS 














REMARKS 





DATE REMARKS REMARKS 





PRESENT SA’ ARY 


ACCOUNTING 


CASUALTY 
UND. 


FiID-SURETY 
UNO. 








































SALARY AND JOB HISTORY (WEEKLY SALARY EQUIVALENT FOR COMPANY CAR. IF ANY & 
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KEY PUNCH 
OPERATOR 


























WEEKLY 


SALARY JOB NAME 


DATE 





JOB NO. JOB NAME DATE JOB NO. 


Law 


STENOG 


TreisT 
TRANSC 
MACH OPR 


FIRE UND 


INL. MARINE 
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COMPANY 
CAR 
MiLITARY 
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REMARKS. 





VETERAN 


NO YEARS 
EOUCATION 





*VISlrecord”” UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. rensonwec se 


ee PERSONNEL HISTORY RECORD 
FORM PROTECTERSY U. S. PAT. MOS. 1.975.566 © 1.713.045 © PAT. BEND. nO. 538 





REV 2-41-32 
e@xio1 


Fic. 2 


and other data. This makes it possible to quickly locate employees with certain 
qualifications and also to assemble statistical data. The job name, number, salary 
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and grade in this column are filled in with pencil because they are subject to change 
from time to time. 

Now, when it is necessary to review the record of any employee, only this one 
card is needed. On it is the complete story of an employee, including his original 
application and what has happened since his employment with us. All the neces- 
sary information required for salary reviews, and promotional or transfer con- 
sideration, is in one place. We now do not have separate files for salary record 
cards, applications for employment, etc. and the previously bulky correspondence 
files have. been reduced to a minimum. Many papers that were formerly filed are 
now destroyed after the necessary information is recorded on the card. In addition, 
this is the only record we retain on an employee who leaves the service of our 
company. 

Thus we have a record that is more effective in our day-to-day administration, 
and at the same time saves us considerable space and time. 
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If this kind of thing gains momentum, business 
will have to jettison its outmoded caricature of 
‘the impractical long-haired professor.’’ This is 
a first-hand account of what one California 
company is doing to get good summer help, and 
promote understanding between industry and 
campus. The plan, described in detail, could well 
be adapted to the needs of many companies. 


A Mutually Profitable 
Industry-Campus Program 


By CuHartes W. Voris 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Los Angeles State College 


RADITIONALLY, there has been an underlying animosity between the prac- 

tical factory executive and the theoretical college professor. The factory 

man has a tendency to refer to the academician as a dreamer with very 
few ideas which can be applied directly to a dollars-and-cents situation. The 
academician, on the other hand, sees the factory manager as a person who prob- 
ably knows his own job well but has little knowledge of anything else. The 
factory executive feels the professor pays no attention to costs and would be in in- 
dustry if he had any ability. In turn, the academician sees the executive as a ‘‘mer- 
cenary’’ who has little regard for the human element and no desire for improve- 
ment if it is going to cost something. 


IpgAs OF BotuH Factory MEN AND Prorgssors ARE CHANGING 


In a great majority of cases these allegations are simply not true. There may 
have been evidence for these tacit accusations a decade or two ago, but in recent 
years the calibre of men in both ‘‘camps’’ has changed perceptibly. The typical 
factory executive today is a man with broad interests who probably is well educated 
himself. He can see clearly the need for long-range improvement and can clearly 
visualize that initial. cost for research will result in greater profit in the future. 
The typical professor of business administration today has had considerable practical 
experience in industry as well as several academic degrees. He is not necessarily 
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dreaming of the unattainable, but of things which will improve manufacturing 
processes and methods, as well as the lot of the working man. 

It is unfortunate that even though changes have taken place, the traditional 
enmity continues to flourish. Some progress has been made by the intermingling of 
executives and professors at the popular professional meetings sponsored by the 
American Management Association, the American Marketing Association, and the 
many local groups. The work of the Foundation for Economic Education has also 
made a notable contribution. 

The Hughes Aircraft Company of Culver City, California, however, has pro- 
moted an idea which is probably better than anything yet devised. Last spring the 
training department sent letters around to the major colleges in California stating 
that Hughes was hiring a group of professors in the areas of engineering and business 
administration for the summer months. The response to the letters was very en- 
couraging. Eventually over 50 California teachers were hired for productive jobs. 
It is important to note that these men were not brought in as visiting dignitaries but 
as employees for specific jobs. 


Tue ProressorzTakes A SUMMER Jos 


The experience of this writer will serve to provide a picture of the program 
in action. I informed the company that I was interested after receiving the original 
letter. In a few days I received a wire from the Employment Manager telling me to 
report to a specifically-named interviewer in their employment office. 

On arriving at the office I was treated just as any other applicant. I had to fill 
out the regular voluminous application form and the government forms. I was 
thoroughly interviewed and my talents were carefully evaluated so as to fit me into 
some job that was available. My background and education in the field of industrial 
management seemed to fit me for the job of Methods Analyst, which was available 
for the summer in the Receiving Inspection department of the Services Division. 

I was sent down to be interviewed by the supervisor who had requisitioned the 
job. (Supervisors had been asked early in the spring by the training department to 
send in requisitions for any summer positions they might have.) It was necessary to 
get the approval of the supervisor before getting the job. This is another bit of 
evidence of the strength of the program. Many of the academic applicants were 
turned down at this point because they were not specifically qualified for the jobs 
available. 

Eventually I was hired and went through the usual agony of waiting in a 
doctor's office and the employment office while the laborious task of ‘‘hiring in”’ 
took place. Two days later I went through the prescribed four-hour indoctrination 
program with the other employees of all kinds being brought in that day. By noon 
of that day I was on the job. My work consisted primarily of analyzing existing 
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procedures and suggesting changes, whether in the procedures or in the manuals 
which supposedly governed the procedures. 

At first, most of the animosity mentioned earlier was quite evident between the 
. supervisor, his corps of engineers and myself. But it wasn't long before mutual 
respect began to develop among us. I left the place with a much greater regard for 
factory men, and I hope they now have a better feeling toward the college professor. 

Throughout the company, the factory man discovered that the professor could 
do a competent day’s work in a practical environment. The professor found the 
practical man not only an efficient performer but a person with relatively broad 
horizons. 

This sort of thing is in its infancy and probably is beyond the “‘realm of feasi- 
bility’ for the small manufacturer, but there are many of our larger corporations 
which could contribute to development of a better understanding between these two 
mutually dependent groups. This, of course, is by no means an act of charity on the 
part of the company. Professors are trained to observe critically from a neutral point 
of view. Many times they can pick out discrepancies and suggest improvements 
which a person directly ‘‘on top of the job’’ would never catch. This sort of thing 
can result in the long-run saving of thousands of dollars in some instances. 





MERIT RATING SERIES. Provides a systematic and objective procedure for 


evaluation of job performance of present employees, based on national norms. Five merit 
rating forms available: Clerical, Mechanical, Sales, Technical, Supervisor. The 20-page 
“Steps’’ bulletin outlines a complete company program, from supervisory training to em- 
ployee progress review. The Merit Rating Series is administered within a company, by its 
personnel staff. 


JOB-TESTS PROG RAM. Provides 24 aptitude-test packages: 6 Clerical, 6 Me- 
chanical, 3 Sales, 6 Technical, and 3 Supervisor. Program is administered within a company, 
by its personnel staff. It provides “pre-set’”’ and numerical standards established nationally 
against which to evaluate the aptitude qualification level of applicants or present em- 


ployees. 


SPECIMEN PACKETS of the above publications, including the manuals, forms 
and scoring keys for administration of the company’s program, are $3.00 each, 
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Among a supervisor's hardest jobs is calling a 
member of his group to task in such a way that 
the worker will accept the correction or disci- 
plinary action in good spirit and be benefitted 
by it. Personnel people around Seattle gave a lot 
of thought to drawing up this guide for the 
handling of such interviews—a guide which we 
are happy to give wider circulation. 


How to Correct Workers 


By Eart P. Jounson, Personnel Assistant Manager 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Washington 


HIs is an outline for use in teaching supervisors the pattern to be followed 

in conducting a corrective interview. While circumstances vary in every in- 

stance, the outline is believed to be sufficiently general to provide leeway 
tO Meet Most situations. 

It must be borne in mind that most supervisors are not qualified to analyze 
the deep-seated psychological causes and effects in human behavior. Nevertheless 
they are called upon almost daily to sit down with those under their supervision and 
discuss performances and attitudes which need to be improved or corrected. 

In the teaching process, each of the following items should be discussed and 
enlarged upon for purposes of emphasis and clarification. 

1. The Physical Setup for the Interview. (a) It should be in private. (b) Equip- 
ment and material should be organized and ready. 

2. The Timing of the Interview. (a) Conduct interview as soon as possible after 
incident, allowing for cooling-off period if staff member is emotionally upset. 
(b) Beginning of work period, if possible. (c) At time when manager can take 
necessary time. (d) At time when staff member can take necessary time. (e) At time 
when staff member is not too upset about private matters which would unnecessarily 
distort his receptivity. (f) Tell staff member about interview appointment as near 
interview time as possible. (g) Make certain that you are emotionally prepared to 





Note: In his letter accompanying this article, Mr. Johnson wrote, in part: ‘For some time we (members of the Seattle 
chapter of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association) have been aware of the need to develop material which 
could be taught to supervisors, to aid them in carrying on corrective or disciplinary interviews. We know that many times super- 
visors avoid talking with their staff members because they feel inadequate to handle this type of interview. Our chapter has 
worked out this outline which we feel is at least a start in an effort to develop a teaching pattern for supervisors. . . . Obviously, 
this outline would not be followed in the order set up, or in detail by every supervisor. It is strictly a teaching outline for use in 
bringing to the attention of supervisors some of the elements they should consider in any disciplinary interview." 
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handle interview. If you are angry or upset, delay interview to a more appropriate 
time. 

3. Preparation for the Interview. (a) Have clearly in mind the purpose of the 
interview and what you wish to accomplish. (b) Have the facts well in mind. Examine 
from all angles. Know contractual relationships and obligations. (c) Learn as much 
as you can about person from record of past performance. (d) Try to understand what 
factors are causing staff member to act or be the way he is, internal, external or a 
combination of both. (e) Separate facts from opinions. (f) Determine, in so far as pos- 
sible, whether improvement is possible. (g) Examine your own experiences for in- 
fluences which may give you a bias. (h) Be prepared to recess interview, if necessary, 
for further exploration. 

4. The Interviewer’s Attitude. (a) Take for granted that staff member is sincerely 
interested in performing his work in a satisfactory manner. (b) Be friendly and courte- 
ous but serious. (c) Be objective so that you do not bring yourself into picture as a 
personality, but rather as a supervisor representing the company. Use such terms as 
‘““we'’ and “‘our’’. (d) Above all, be sincere in all actions and statements. (e) Your 
efforts are to correct staff member's performance as it relates to his work. Divorce 
all other factors involving personality and appearance. (f) Do not humiliate staff 
member. Keep his self-respect and receptive mind. 

5. The Interview Itself. (a) Use a well-modulated tone of voice. Use conversa- 
tional tone. (b) Do what you can to relieve unnecessary tensions. (c) State the problem 
to staff member on basis that he may not be aware it exists. (d) Be clear and specific, 
giving dates and pertinent facts. Pick out key factors. (¢) Advise him that this is 
way you understand situation to be. (f) Point out that you may not have facts correct 
and that the impressions must be dealt with as well as facts. (g) Must take into con- 
sideration how other staff members view situation as well as staff member. (h) Point 
out where possible that problem is only part of the staff member's performance and 
commend person on all other good factors. (i) Give staff member adequate time and 
opportunity to present his side of situation. (j) Be a good listener at this point as 
well asa searcher for all factors. (k) Ask staff member for his suggestions on how situ- 
ation may be improved. Can he do it alone, or does he need outside help? (1) Clarify 
the need to improve performance and the importance to staff member and company. 
(m) Firmly establish company’s interest in staff member's welfare. (n) Develop and 
agree on plan for future with specific points and timing. (0) Record essential points of 
interview. (p) Terminate interview on friendly note with implied assumption that 
success will follow. 

6. Follow-up After Interview. (a) Make certain to see staff member during re- 
mainder of day for friendly comment before he goes home. (b) Check on performance 
of staff member from time to time for improvement and need for further interview. 
(c) If improvement is noted, make certain staff member knows that you are aware of 
it by giving him encouragement and commendation. 





The personnel man’s dress, too, contributes to the 
impression he makes of friendly approachability 
or of aloofness. The “‘white shirt’ attitude and 
atmosphere may impair friendly man-to-man rela- 
tionships and make the best-intentioned manager 
less effective. Working and dressing more on 
the shop man’s level —in sincerity and without 
sacrifice of personal integrity—is recommended 
by the author. 


The “White Shirt” Barrier 


By Joseph Henry Forcen, Student 
School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin 


NE of the chief purposes of the true professional in the field of personnel is 
to help employees realize their individual potentialities. There is a great 
danger, however, that the very clothes that he wears help, in a subtle 

but real way, to defeat that purpose. The white shirt—both as a symbol and as an 
article of dress—is one thing that is choking the development of personnel programs 
in some companies today. 

It might seem that what a man wears, within reason, is his own business; 
that if he chooses to wear a white shirt at work, whether he’s in accounting, sales, 
planning or what not, it is up to him alone. To a certain extent that is true. But 
the personnel man is situated quite differently from those in other staff depart- 
ments. Here is a person who definitely is ‘‘on the side’’ of management, and yet is 
no less concerned with the affairs of the employees, both individually and col- 
lectively. The dual nature of his job, the fact that in effect he is the liaison man 
between groups that are often at odds with one another, and that he must gain and 
maintain the respect and confidence of both groups, makes the difference. 


THe Wuire Suirt A SYMBOL OF MANAGERIAL REMOTENESS 


For some reason, the white shirt has become a symbol of the ‘‘aristocracy’’ of 
American industry. A trivial thing when viewed objectively, it looms out of all 
proper proportion in the eyes of many a worker. There is a difference between 
getting dressed up to go to work in the morning, and going down to the plant in 
overalls. The distinction may not be voiced, but it is nevertheless there. Many 
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people who work out in the plant may even claim that they prefer things that way, 
that they couldn't bear having to wear a tie all day long. For some this is undoubt- 
edly true, but for a great many more it is only a bit of rationalizing. Even if the 
man doesn't like to wear a tie, he probably finds it hard to reconcile the fact that 
some people can wear good clothes, push a pencil, and sit in an air-conditioned 
office, while he must sweat in smelly clothes over a hot and dirty machine out in 
the plant. Since no one in the shop wears a white shirt, this becomes to him a symbol 
of privilege, of station, of economic rank or class. It is associated closely with 
management. 

This is where ‘t concerns personnel people. Too many in personnel ally them- 
selves too closely with the managerial group and seem to forget their dual allegiance. 
It is much too easy to perform routine record-keeping functions within the confines 
of a nice neat office. Of course, when awards are to be made, when employees are 
given a pat on the back and a gold watch at their retirement after many years with 
the company, the personnel manager is on the job, calling them by their first names, 
and playing the “‘hale fellow well met.’’ This is embarrassing to say the least. 
Many of these men, especially in large companies, probably had come in contact 
with the personnel ‘manager only infrequently during their time with the company. 
And here he is, putting on a “‘buddy”’ act for the benefit of the press and the public 
relations department. 

This is only one example of what I mean by an out-of-balance personnel al- 
legiance. Many more can be seen every day in all but the most progressive companies. 
The personnel department, in the view of some critics, somehow seems to degenerate 
into nothing more than a record keeping function. It amounts to little more than 
another accounting department, dealing in human beings rather than with dollars 
and cents. Its people find it too easy to sit in their offices, dressed up like vice-presi- 
dents, and remain aloof from the people with whom and for whom they are sup- 
posed to be working. When they do happen to breeze through the plant now and 
then, their attire and bearing warn the workers at first glance, ‘‘Here comes someone 
who is on the boss's side; we'd better look like we're busy.”’ 


Goop Orrice CLtotues Mape A DIFFERENCE IN His Own Cask 


This can be illustrated somewhat out of my personal experience. Before going to 
school, and during summer vacations while attending college, I worked in a paper 
mill that employed around thirteen hundred people. Being only a part-time em- 
ployee, I had the opportunity to work both in the office and in the mill itself. So I 
came to work one day in overalls, the next in a white shirt. When wearing work 
clothes, I received not even a second glance, since I was obviously ‘‘one of the boys.”’ 
When coming through the mill wearing a white shirt, however, things were differ- 
ent; you could feel it in the air. The older people, of course, knew me, and it made 
no great difference. Some of the younger employees, however, who had no way of 
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telling who I was, showed me a decided deference that was very noticeable. Since 
all other things remained unchanged, it could have been caused only by the difference 
in dress. Instead of the causal ‘*Hi,"’ I was greeted with a ‘‘Good morning"’ or some 
such formality. | was watched closely by men catching a quick smoke, and a feeling 
of coolness or tenseness was in the air. 

Now if this difference was noticed by me, who had no authority whatsoever 
and no job of any great responsibility, how much more likely it is that the same 
deference is given a personnel manager who emphasizes his status on management's 
side by his dress and general bearing. 

I cannot see how a personnel program can be effectively run under such con- 
ditions. Certainly, management is paying the bill, and is therefore entitled to loyalty 
from personnel. However, personnel ideally has two functions which are of equal 
importance; to develop the employee in such a way that he will be of greatest use to 
the company, and at the same time, develop his own potentiality to the maxi- 
mum possible degree. If the white shirt proves a hindrance, the white shirt must 
go—not necessarily literally, since it is a symbol, but at least figuratively. 


FRIENDLY Contact WitH Workers Is EssENTIAL 


The personnel officer and his staff must be approachable. His door must be open 


at all times, not only to couriers from the president's office, but to any man out in 
the plant. He must make this known and, since workers will be naturally shy at the 
outset, must take the initiative in inviting them individually to come in and see 
him. This will right away raise the cry about not possibly having time enough to do 
this. I believe, however, that time must be taken. If too much time is required, 
let extra help be added for the routine and clerical work, even on a high level. But 
friendly contact must be maintained on an individual basis with the workers at all 
costs. Someone with authority, not just an interviewer or clerk, must be available 
at all times to talk with and listen to the individual workers. Talk is an important 
release mechanism, and just being able to sit down and get his troubles off his chest 
will work wonders for the employee's morale. 

Of course, the proper atmosphere must be established too. A worker will not 
feel free to talk when facing a tight-lipped individual in a big office across a large 
and impressive desk. Get out from behind the desk. Even open your collar if neces- 
sary. Light up your pipe. Put the man at his ease. Do all you honestly can to gain his 
confidence and then, after listening attentively, give him your honest opinion, and 
follow through if possible. 

Notice the emphasis on honesty. If there is any one thing upon which a success- 
ful personnel program will stand or fall it is this. It must be meticulously main- 
tained, since one slip will destroy the confidence that has been built up over many 
years. Then too, remember that it is not what actually happened or was actually 
done that is most important, but what the worker thinks was said or was done. 
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Industrial Safety, Too, Is “No Accident” 


Somebody must have been lying awake 
nights to think up all the safety slogans 
you hear over the radio and see on bill- 
boards, on the sides and tailpieces of trucks, 
in many advertisements and other con- 
spicuous places. ‘Drive carefully—the life 
you save may be your own!”’ is one of them. 
One of the best, which is just as applicable 
to the manufacturer and the man at work as 
it is to the man at the wheel of a car, is 
“Safety Is No Accident.”’ 

It may be questioned how much good 
such slogans do. They slide off the tongue 
so easily; they're so clever, so subtle. How 
many people study them out to get their 
full meaning? How many heed the thought 
that freedom from accident is no accidental 
matter but, more frequently, the result of 
deliberate care, the taking of reasonable 
precautions, and of constant alertness? In a 
plant where it is virtually impossible to 
eliminate all physical hazards, and ab- 
solutely impossible to change all wrong 
attitudes which lead to accidents, the at- 
tainment of even a reasonably good safety 
record requires the cooperation of every- 
body, working at it all the time. 

A book called ‘Industrial Safety,”’ 
edited by Roland P. Blake (Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1953, 474 pages, $7.90) gives 
the subject a-to-z treatment. It points out 
that occupational injuries each year take 
16,000 lives, disable 85,000 workers per- 
manently, injure 1,850,000, COst 45,000,000 
man-days, and at least 214 billion dollars. 





By Harrison Terrell 


Editor Blake is senior safety engineer, 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. He himself wrote five 
of the thirty-two chapters; five other 
authorities in the field did the rest. Among 
the five co-authors are two personnel men 
—T. O. Armstrong, industrial relations 
manager of Westinghouse Electric, and 
C. B. Boulet, director of personnel, Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corp. A third contributor 
is an industrial safety engineer, M. A. 
Gimbel of the Lennig plant of Rohm 
& Haas. 


SAFETY ProGraMs Pay Orr 


Mr. Blake points out that large com- 
panies on the average have much better 
safety records than small ones. ‘‘Plants 
employing less than 25 workers each,”’ he 
says, ‘total 70 per cent of all manufacturing 
plants. Yet they employ only g per cent 
of all manufacturing workers, and they 
have 17 per cent of all disabling injuries."’ 
Plants employing 1,000 or more workers 
constitute only one per cent of all plants, 
employ 33 per cent of all manufacturng 
workers, and yet have only 21 per cent of 
all disabling injuries. To our mind, this 
points to the value of organized safety 
measures under the direction of experts. It 
seems obvious that large companies can 
afford their full-scale safety programs, while 
the smaller companies, whose need is as 
great proportionately, don’t feel they can 
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afford, and generally don't have, people 
with special responsibility for plant safety. 

If company heads understood what a 
high accident rate costs them, directly and 
indirectly, more of them would feel that 
they can very well afford to take systematic 
safety measures. One aim of this book is to 
spell out the dollars-and-cents cost of acci- 
dents to business, and to show that on that 
basis alone considerable attention to the 
reduction of accident hazards would be 
well worth while. 

Chapter g outlines “‘The Elements of 
an Effective Safety Program.’’ Other chap- 
ters discuss causes of accidents, accident 
investigation, plant housekeeping, guard- 
ing of machines, safety education and 
training, methods of promoting safe prac- 
tices, and other elements contributing to 
industrial safety. 

Some readers may be surprised at the 
author's statement on page 51 that few, if 
any, industrial accidents can properly be 
attributed to carelessness. Despite the 
common statement that “eighty per cent 
of all accidents are due to carelessness,”’ 
he says, ‘‘carelessness is not a cause of ac- 
cidents. Instead it is an alibi for industrial 
executives, foremen and others... ."’ But 
a few pages further along we find case 
descriptions of two accidents, in both of 
which the cause was cited as wrong or im- 
proper attitude. It might seem that harboring 
a wrong attitude toward safe practices at 
work is quite closely related to carelessness. 

Though this book is probaby in- 
tended primarily as a text for students, it 
should prove valuable to any business man 
who is seriously determined to promote 
safe practices and reduce the accident 
rate of his plant. 


Story Totp More ENGAGINGLY 


A book that treats the same subject 
quite differently is Production With Safety by 


A. L. Dickie, a 242-page book published 
by McGraw-Hill in 1947. Mr. Dickie is or 
was a Supervising Safety Engineer with the 
Travelers Insurance Co. and a member of 
the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
The safety story is presented with imagina- 
tion, quite readably; yet it may be fully as 
helpful to the company safety executive as 
the statistic-filled Blake text. 

Mr. Dickie pictures a young safety 
engineer applying for a job in a factory 
that needs his services. He tells what argu- 
ments the young fellow used to get the job, 
how he went about organizing his work 
after he was hired, how he handled safety 
meetings of foremen, what report forms he 
found desirable, and how he got his fore- 
men’s enthusiastic cooperation at every 
step. Specimen inspection reports suggest 
many unsafe practices to be looked for in 
plants of all kinds. 

The reader feels that by following the 
outlined procedure he too could get him- 
self a safety job and carry it through suc- 
cessfully. 


A Tnrirp Goop Sarrty Boox 


Mr. Blake notes that relatively few 
books on industrial safety are available. 
Most of those that he mentions in his 
bibliography were published at least ten 
years ago. One that’s more recent is 
Frederick G. Lippert’s Accident Prevention 
Administration, a book of 159 pages brought 
out by McGraw-Hill in 1947. Mr. Lippert 
is, or was, Manager of Personnel Adminis- 
tration with Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Waltham, Mass. 

Among the most interesting and valu- 
able features of this book is a **Five-Hour 
Course for Supervision’’ which is presented 
as an appendix. This tells in detail just how 
to organize and conduct a course for super- 
visors, who are the key people in every 
safety program. 





Soc1aL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BusINEss- 
MAN. By Howard R. Bowen. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1953. Pp. x11,276. 
$3.50. 

“Change is a dominant characteristic 
of our national life, and perhaps nowhere 
so much so as in its economic aspects... 
the tempo of its pace is truly revolu- 
tionary.... This accelerated change, for 
all thoughtful people, demands an under- 
standing of the effects of this revolution 
upon ethics and human values. . . in order 
to preserve and extend freedom and justice, 
concern for the dignity of the individual, 
and respect for the rights of minorities, 
sensitivity to the public welfare, and free 
discussion and peaceful persuasion... . 
What is needed is a better understanding 
both of economic facts and also of those 
ethical values which have special sig- 
nificance in the meaning and direction 
which they give to economic activity.”’ 

These words taken from Charles P. 
Taft's foreword to this book, pretty well 
sum up its purpose and flavor. The book was 
done by a study group authorized by the 
Federal Council of the Churches—now the 
National Council. Mr. Taft is chairman of 
the responsible Council committee. Mr. 
Bowen, the author, is professor of 
economics at Williams College. A short 
chapter in the back of the book, by F. 
Ernest Johnson of the National Council, is 
a “commentary on the ethical implications 
of the study.” 

The book, though it makes a few con- 
structive suggestions, gives no ‘“‘right 
answers."’ It does not preach at business- 
men. Throughout, it raises questions and 
tells in what manner many of them have 
been answered in the public statements and 
actual practices of businessmen. 

One suggestion, which the author says 
has not previously been made as far as he 
knows, is that businessmen have a ‘‘social 
audit’’ made of their businesses every five 
years. The audits would be made by teams 
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of persons ‘‘with the social point of view, 
conversant with business practices and 
problems, technically trained in fields such 
as law, economics, sociology, psychology, 
personnel, government, engineering, phi- 


losophy and theology.’ Audit reports 
would be made only to managements, to 
show them where they stand in relation to 
their social obligations and to indicate 
what needs more attention. 

Among questions asked: what con- 
stitutes good citizenship for a business 
enterprise; how does a moral enterprise 
behave; what kinds of business decisions 
promote the ends of modern society, and 
what kinds detract; to what extent do the 
interests of business in the long run merge 
with the interests of society? 

The personnel director is certainly as 
concerned as anyone with the social re- 
sponsibilities of business. Reading this well- 
done book may help him on many an oc- 
casion to ‘‘sell’’ his human-relations and 
community-relations ideas. 


Union Deciston-MAKING IN COLLECTIVE 
BarGAINING. By Arnold R. Weber. Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois. Urbana, 1951. 176 
pages, 8'4 x 1034”, mimeographed, paper 
covered, $1. 


This is a detailed account of how, in a 
single instance, agreement was reached 
between a company’s management and 
union members represented by their bar- 
gaining committee, resulting in the signing 
of a new contract providing for higher 
wages and fringe benefits. It is the step-by- 
step, meeting-by-meeting narrative of a 
student who was present at most of the 
meetings and saw what was going on all 
the way. As such, it is a ‘human docu- 
ment’’ as well as a management-labor 
business story and is calculated to give 
greater understanding of union leaders’ 
methods and thinking. Neither company 
nor union is identified. ‘‘The manuscript 


























was originally prepared in the form of an 
M.A. thesis, but has been substantially 
revised and compressed."’ 


LEGISLATION BY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
By Gilbert Y. Steiner. Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 1951. 61 pages, cloth- 
bound, $1.50; papercovered, $1. 


This is a study of the ‘‘agreed bill’ 
method of legislation in Illinois, as related 
to unemployment compensation. It is 
shown that the “‘agreed bill’’ is one that 
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has been worked out by a kind of bargain- 
ing of opposed parties, such as employers 
and labor leaders, for presentation to the 
state legislature. Such bills, carefully drawn 
up to make them as palatable as possible 
to all interested factions, generally are 
enacted promptly without debate of the 
law-makers. The book would be of general 
interest to anyone who wishes to be well 
informed, of special interest to labor rela- 
tions and management people in Illinois, 
but probably of little value to most per- 
sonnel directors. 


Personnel Research 


RATINGs OF CANDIDATES FOR PROMOTION BY 
Co-worKERS AND Supervisors. By Doris 
Springer, North American Aviation, Inc., 
Los Angeles. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 37, No. 5, October, 1953, 347- 


351. 


A group of 100 men who were candi- 
dates for promotion to leadman jobs in the 
manufacturing division of an aircraft com- 
pany were rated by their supervisors and 
by their co-workers. The ratings covered 
the items of job knowledge, job perform- 
ance, cooperation and general fitness for 
promotion. 

Comparisons were made between rat- 
ings given each man by: (1) a supervisor 
and a co-worker; (2) two supervisors; and 
(3) two co-workers. The following are some 
of the conclusions which were drawn from 
the coefficients of correlation which were 
calculated: ‘‘There is a low, positive de- 
gree of relationship between the ratings 
given by supervisory personnel and co- 
workers. There is a slightly higher degree 
of agreement between the ratings of pairs 
ot co-workers than between the ratings of 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


members of supervision and co-workers. 
There is a much higher degree of agreement 
among the ratings given by members of 
supervision than among ratings given by 
co-workers. . . . Supervisory personnel tend 
to rate the men lower than do co-workers.’ 


TuRNOVER Factors as ASSESSED BY THE 
Exit Interview. By Frank J. Smith and 
Willard A. Kerr. Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 37, No. 5, October 1953, 352-355. 


The exit interview takes advantage of 
the fact that the employee is often in the 
mood to speak frankly and express his 
grievances without fear of the consequences. 
It therefore provides a unique opportunity 
to study problems related to job satisfaction 
and turnover rate. 

A letter was sent to 200 nationally 
representative companies asking for in- 
formation about exit interviews. Replies 
were received from 67 companies. Of these, 
19 companies indicated that they did no 
exit interviewing. The 48 companies which 
completed the reports had a total annual 
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exit interview case load of 5075. The five 
reasons for leaving which were given most 
frequently were pay, transportation, promo- 
tion, working conditions, and poor health. 
Pay grievances were mentioned twice as 
frequently as any other topic of complaint. 

The relatively heavy emphasis upon 
pay and working conditions agrees with 
the heavy emphasis assigned by regular 
employees themselves in other job satis- 
faction surveys. Apparently there is much 
in common among the frustrations ex- 
pressed by employees who are quitting and 
by employees still on the job. 


Apptizep Psycnotocy 1n Action. The Non- 
Directive Approach in Advertising Appeals. 
By Howard D. Hadley, Daniel Starch and 
Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 6, 1953, 


496-498. 


Non-directive therapy can be com- 
pared with the inferred appeal in advertis- 
ing. In non-directive therapy, the counselor 
does not prescribe treatment or even directly 
define the cure. Instead he attempts to set 
up an atmosphere in which the person may 
talk or act without danger of being 
criticized. It is an atmosphere of complete 
acceptance. 

The advertiser can create a friendly, 
understanding atmosphere which shows the 
benefits of his product without direct in- 
tention to sell. The inferred technique 
utilizes association of the product with 
very acceptable things, persons, or events. 
The acceptability of the ‘‘thing”’ is trans- 
ferred to the product. 

There are two distinct philosophies of 
advertising. One of them is to ‘‘tell them’’ 
and the other is to ‘have them tell them- 
selves.’’ From evidence in psychotherapy, 
and from evidence of sales of competing 
products using different types of ad- 
vertising, the latter (inferred) method is 
more effective. Both methods appear to 
be successful because the person arrives at 
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judgments by himself without being di- 
rectly told. The successful use of non- 
directive methods is very dependent upon 
the personality of the practitoner 


A Scace ror Measurtnc Work ATTITUDE 
FOR THE MMPI. By Mary Tydlaska, 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Robert 
Mengel, Lake Charles, Louisiana Air Force 
Base. The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 


37, No. 6, 1953, 474-477. 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory has been found to be 
very useful in clinics and hospitals, but so 
far it has not been used extensively in pre- 
employment testing. The test is designed 
to measure different aspects of personality 
by scoring combinations of items. The 
authors hoped to find a combination of 
items which could be used as a scale for 
measuring work attitudes. 

Three or more judges working in the 
area of personnel selection and testing chose 
58 MMPI items as representing insight into 
an applicant’s inner motivation and work 
attitude. Of these, 37 items were found to 
distinguish at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence between a group of 60 male white 
“poor work attitude’’ air force personnel 
and a group of 50 ‘‘satisfactory work at- 
titude’’ industrial employees. The groups 
were matched in terms of education, sex, 
intelligence, age, occupation, and marital 
status. The typical subject was about 27 
years old, of average intelligence, had com- 
pleted the eleventh grade in school, and 
was more likely to be married than single. 

Using these 37 items as a scale with 
unit weights, and using 13 as a critical 
score, it was possible to identify correctly 
about 85 per cent of “‘poor work attitude”’ 
cases and 88 per cent of ‘‘satisfactory work 
attitude’’ employees. The authors feel that 
this result is very encouraging and intend 
to continue their validation studies with 
other groups. 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 
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Ontario Society or Traininc Dt1- 
RECTORS in December heard Russell Manuel, 
vice president of Stevenson and Kellog, 
Ltd., management engineers, talk on how 
the management consultant fits into your 
training program. The November meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of the selection 
and training of salespeople. M. G. McLeod, 
general sales manager of Shirriff's Ltd., was 
the speaker. He believes that good selection 
is particularly important today because the 
demand for labor is so great that a worker 
can command a dollar for fifty cents worth 
of work. The Progress Appraisal Chart is 
used at Shirriff's for the training of sales- 
men. It facilitates a systematic, realistic 
and objective training check on salesmen’s 
performance and provides a springboard 
for effective action. 

The Society conducts a series of train- 
ing-in-action workshops. In December a 
visit was made to the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. Manpower plan- 
ning and development, supervisory training, 
engineer training and correspondence 
courses were described and a buzz session 
followed. Miss F. M. Kidd is secretary of 
the group. She may be addressed at Radio 
Valve Co. of Canada Ltd., 189 Dufferin 
St., Toronto, Ontario. 





NorTHERN CALIFORNIA TRAINING D1- 
rectors AssociaTION will present their 
first all-day film festival and conference 
at the Hotel Mark Hopkins in San Fran- 
cisco on March 1o. Four projection rooms 
will be continuously in use from noon till 
dinner time. Sales training and promotion 
films will be one feature. Other major 
subjects will be employee education, in- 
cluding indoctrination and economic educa- 
tion; supervisory development, including 





safety, driver, health and job improvement; 
and methods of developing so called home- 
made pictures. There will be a speaker at 
the dinner session in addition to a visual 
presentation of the latest in 3D for training 
use. A committee of members representing 
broad professional and technical interests 
will manage the program. Roland H. Fulle, 
widely known distributor of films and 
equipment, will be general chairman, as- 
sisted by Donald B. Greenwood of U. S. 
Steel, Walter J. Tait of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, E. G. Mildebrandt of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and Ellis 
H. Woolley of Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland. 

Paul E. Shadd, assistant general 
manager and chief electrical engineer of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
spoke on the long-term program at the 
December meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Training Directors’ Association. The 
supervisory training program he described 
was begun in January 1951 and consists of 
four parts operating simultaneously. Em- 
ployees are all included in the training 
program. It is experimental and includes 
scientific research and evaluation at each 
step. It utilizes the findings of the latest 
research in group dynamics. The supervisor 
is trained to act as a democratic group- 
leader at the same time that he is taught 
individual differences and how to handle 
individuals. Research shows a very high 
correlation between democratic group- 
participation (result of democratic leader- 
ship) and morale. 

PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION OF Los ANGELES reports the 
recent organization of a new district within 
the group. District 7 will serve the 
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Wilmington-Long Beach-San Pedro area. 
The Association offers an unusual com- 
munity service in the form of a high-school 
vocational training program. The first 
“Vocational Opportunities’’ meeting on 
the fall schedule was held at the Franklin 
high-school on November 2. W. Hartley 
Thaw, TWA; Fred Comstock, California 
Motor Truck Association; and H. B. 
Atwood, Southern Pacific, formed a panel 
to describe opportunities in transportation 
industries. The program was tried out last 
year on an experimental basis and proved 
helpful in providing vocational guidance 
for high-school students. The goal of the 
program is to provide a continuing source 
of up-to-date information regarding job 
opportunities in the greater Los Angeles 
area. Other meetings during the year will 
cover banking, insurance, mercantile, mo- 
tion picture, radio, television, petroleum 
and chemical industries. 

SEATTLE CHaprer, Paciric NORTHWEST 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, Met 
with National Office Management Associa- 
tion people in November. The group heard 
Earle Douglas MacPhee speak on ‘‘Quali- 
fying for Top Management.’’ The De- 
cember program of the Chapter consisted 
of the annual Christmas party, a dinner 
dance. At the October meeting Iain Gray, 
program chairman for the evening, asked 
that table discussions be held on employee 
attitudes during the dinner hour. Each 
table reported on the discussions. A variety 
of responses indicated some had taken indi- 
vidual case histories, some group histories, 
and some had talked about how supervision 
and management could deal with employee 
attitudes. A film, “It's Up to You’’ was 
shown to illustrate the effect of a super- 
visor’s attitude on his employees. Barney 
Toner of the Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service spoke on ways to improve 
employee attitudes through communica- 
tions. He defined attitude as ‘‘a readiness 
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to act’’ and indicated that an employee's 
attitude was won or lost through communi- 
cations. Tom Purton of General Electric 
Company followed with a talk on the 
general importance and power of attitudes, 
using colorful illustrations. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Disco was cheered to hear about 
good days ahead at the December meeting. 
The speaker was Dr. F. B. Judson, pastor of 
the Trinity Church, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. A report on employment in San 
Diego county states that a decrease con- 
tinues through the third straight month. 
“Continuing the trend begun in Septem- 
ber,"’ says Odessa Dubinsky, “‘total em- 
ployment in San Diego County dropped for 
the third consecutive month, reaching a 
level of 228,000 in mid-November. De- 
creases occurred in fishing, construction, 
manufacturing, service, and government 
establishments, with gains in retail trade 
and agriculture the only saving factors.”’ 
This kind of report makes an interesting 
feature in the monthly bulletin of the 
association. 

PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GreaTeR Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
listened to Herbert Brown of Bowdoin 
College on ‘‘Who Is This American?” at the 
December meeting. Before dinner the mem- 
bers were invited to hear a tape recording 
of a typical arbitration board hearing. It 
was prepared and presented by the Boston 
section of Labor Relations Law of the 
American Bar Association. A leaflet de- 
scribing resources for the older citizen in 
metropolitan Boston was inclosed with the 
club notices. The material was prepared by 
the committee on the aging of the United 
Community Services (14 Somerset, Boston 
8) and would be helpful to any personnel 
people needing to advise older people. The 
list of services is most reassuring and ranges 
from social and recreational facilities, 
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through financial assistance to medical 
care. Employment agencies giving special 
attention to older workers are also listed. 


Newspapers PERsONNEL RELATIONS As- 
sOcIATION Challenges members with an 
absorbing article,““Losing No Money on 
Alcoholics or Mixed-Up Employees? Here's 
a Different View,’’ by Earl Holbrook, in 
the November NPRA News. The article 
describes some of the work being done at 
Hughes Aircraft, Culver City. The com- 
pany has had a program offering emotional 
first aid to alcoholic and mixed-up people 
during the past three years. The company 
considers that it has invested $1,200 in 
every employee before he is making the 
firm a dime. Although there is no accurate 
way of measuring the savings effected by 
the program, Don Saurenman, personnel 
director, puts the figure as high as $250,000. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco was also concerned about al- 
coholism at the December meeting. Could 
it be the Christmas Season with its tradi- 
tional wassail bowls and eggnogs that 
inspired these grim reports? The Chicago 
association presented its members with an 
impressive formula—the molecular formula 
of alcohol—tresponsible for 20 million man- 
days lost in Chicago each year. Edward L. 
Morris, executive director of Portal House, 
talked on ‘Alcoholism in Industry—Fact 
or Fable.’’ He showed a film followed by 
suggestions for constructively meeting the 
problem of the alcoholic. He wound up by 
administering a three-minute test developed 
by Johns Hopkins Medical School to de- 
termine whether or not a person is an 
alcoholic or a potential alcoholic. Mr. 
Morris joined members of the group for 
cocktails before dinner. Was this, we 
wonder, before or after taking the test? 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Ir Takes ExperigENcE TO RECOGNIZE 
AND SOLVE MANAGEMENT Prostems. This 
was the theme of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management conference held 
October 29-30 in New York. Because 
changing conditions—in politics, eco- 
nomics, and technology—affect individual 
companies as well as the industrial world 
as a whole, SAM assembled business and 
industrial leaders with extensive experience 
in developing new solutions to manage- 
ment problems, to help conference members. 
Practical ideas were exchanged in double- 
session group conferences, and in individual 
conferences in the new SAM Problem 
Parlor. Specialists were available for indi- 
vidual consultation. J. Wilson Newman, 
president, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York, spoke at the luncheon session on the 
need for the three-dimensional executive. 
“Today's Dangers of Management Speci- 
alization’’ was the topic chosen by Philip 


B. Hofmann, vice chairman of the board, 
Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, who spoke at the dinner 
meeting. 

Company MANAGEMENT CAN BE AS 
Orr-CeNTER AS THE LEANING TOWER OF 
Pisa. The fault lies entirely in the founda- 
tion. Support from the bottom is vital. To 
help management develop such support the 
American Management Association held a 
special conference on Supervision Novem- 
ber 30-December 1 in Chicago. Speakers 
representing twelve industrial, educational 
and research organizations reviewed and 
compared notes on current practice and 
thinking in the development of supervisory 
personnel. Wilbur M. McFeely, vice presi- 
dent and director of industrial relations, 
Riegel Textile Corporation, spoke on ‘Is 
the Supervisor on Management's Team?”’ 
D. L. Bibby, vice president in charge of 
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manufacturing, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, told how his company 
built in job satisfaction. Joseph M. Bertotti, 
manager, personnel practices, General Elec- 
tric Company, explained how to weed out 
misfits in advance, while George U. Callens, 
assistant personnel coordinator, accounting 
departments, Detroit Edison Company, 
talked on how to size up a man’s per- 
formance. Excerpts of each address have 
been printed and put together in a folder 
and are available from the American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 





A New Frontier ror Orrick MANAGE- 
MENT was the general title for the National 
Office Management Association's 34th In- 
ternational Conference held May 24-27 in 
Boston. The proceedings have been pub- 
lished in a 127-page magazine, which carries 
pictures of participants and conference 
sessions, transcripts of the speeches, and a 
considerable amount of advertising. Among 
the speakers were Harold F. Smiddy, vice 
president, General Electric Company, New 
York City, who talked about dynamic 
leadership for better management. He felt 
that today the office manager's thinking 
must be in tune with changing, yet basically 
unchanging, conditions. Douglas McGregor 
president of Antioch College, told the con- 
ference that formal executive development 
plans are useless when executives’ daily 
behavior contradicts the training. He sug- 
gested talking less about executive develop- 
ment and more about manpower develop- 
ment. The goal of management, he said, 
is the effective utilization of all the human 
resources of the organization. The pro- 
ceedings are available from the National 
Office Management Association, 132 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. The 
price for non-members is $3. 

How to Curs Communist INFLUENCE 
iN INpusTRIAL RELATIONS was one of the 
considerations of the sixth annual meeting 
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of the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation held in Washington at the end 
of December. Other topics included the 
behavior of wages, substantive principles 
in arbitration, social security, the federal 
government as an employer, the labor move- 
ment in underdeveloped countries, and the 
place of mediation in industrial relations. 





Business Arp To EpucaTION was ex- 
plored at a meeting of four hundred college 
and business heads, December 1, in New 
York. The meeting was sponsored by the 
Presidents’ Council of the American In- 
stitute of Management, a non-profit foun- 
dation devoted to the study and improve- 
ment of corporate policies and practices. 
Ward Melville, president of the Melville 
Shoe Corporation of New York, declared 
that private industry has a vital stake in 
the preservation and healthy functioning of 
privately endowed colleges and universities. 
“If it should happen,"’ he said, ‘‘that 
privately endowed colleges are able to 
survive only with the aid of government 
subsidies, then the thinking of the future 
leaders of business and government may be 
influenced to some degree toward reliance 
upon the State in all things.’’ Other speak- 
ers included Hiram S. Gans, attorney, New 
York; Raymond Villers, New York con- 
sultant, and Lewis Webster Jones, president 
of Rutgers University. 

You Never Outiive Your Nggp ror 
Epucation, according to the University 
of Washington, Seattle. So the university 
presents career classes for adults. Evening 
courses are open to all adults and are taught 
by university faculty experts. Upon request, 
many firms in the Seattle area pay all or part 
of the tuition costs upon completion of 
courses in which their employees enroll. 
Management courses offered cover adminis- 
trative practices, corporation finance, hu- 
man relations in business and industry, 
personnel management, and supervisory 
development. 











Can Executives BE DEVELOPED AND, 
Ir So, How, was the question raised at the 
meeting of the section on industrial science 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, December 29 in 
Boston. The New England Council and 
Fortune magazine co-sponsored the pro- 
gram. Myles L. Mace, associate professor, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard, moderated a panel discussion 
on the ideas developed within the scientific 
disciplines which may be useful in identi- 
fying and bringing along executives. 
Participants were Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, 
executive director of Social Research Inc., 
Professor William Foote Whyte, of the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell; and Dr. Morris 
Viteles, director, Personnel Research and 
Training, Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Laurence F. Whittemore, president of the 
New England Council, spoke at the lunch- 
eon. A round table discussion in the 
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afternoon dealt with several potent ques- 
tions. Does management really need any 
formalized system of executive de- 
velopment? Does a formal training program 
repel the brilliant man? Is it correct to make 
‘getting along with people’’ one of the 
principal aims of executive development? 
Or do we need more human relations teach- 
ing? How objective, really, are ‘‘objective™’ 
evaluation programs? What és an executive? 
Participating in the discussion were George 
Bennett, president, Psychological Corpora- 
tion, F. F. Bradshaw, president, Richard- 
son, Bellows, Henry and Co., Inc.; William 
R. Bramstedt, president, California-Texas 
Oil Co., Ltd.; R. S. Dunham, personnel 
director, Ford Motor Company; Charles 
Foreman, training director, United Parcel 
Service; John B. Fox, assistant dean, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard; Merle C. Hale, General Motors 
Corporation; and Perry Rohrer, president, 
Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle. 


What’s New in Publications 





AppREssEs ON INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
have been published by the bureau of in- 
dustrial relations of the University of 
Michigan. The addresses were originally 
presented before conferences of business 
executives in four Michigan industrial 
centers. The addresses deal with the follow- 
ing topics, selected by the conference mem- 
bers: employee interest in company success; 
executive development; maintaining the 
productivity and morale of white-collar 
employees; appraisal of employee perform- 
ance; collective bargaining problems; 
utilization of older workers. The book is 
available from the University of Michigan 
Press, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, for $2.50. 





We Never Hap rT so Goon, is the 
claim of a new Good Reading Rack publi- 
cation, The Good NEW Days. Sam Shulsky, 
assistant financial editor of the New York 


Journal American wrote the pamphlet. 
He based his conclusions on a study of the 
Consumer Price Index for the past 35 years. 
According to the ‘‘release’’ about the 
pamphlet, it is written in simple, non- 
statistical English, consists of 12 pages, is 
pocket size, printed in 2 colors, and illus- 
trated. Photographs illustrate the modern 
way of life, drawings depict the bad old 
days. Copies are available at 15¢ each from 
the Good Reading Rack Service, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Savarigs Have Gong Up 4.5% Durinc 
THE Past Year, according to the 1oth 
annual survey of clerical salary rates and 
personnel practices of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc. 
The survey covered six key job classifica- 
tions in New York City—messenger, junior 
clerk, senior typist, senior stenographer, 
secretary-stenographer, and secretary. The 








1953 Association survey was compiled with 
the cooperation of 483 participating New 
York City firms having a total of 251,917 
employees. Further information may be 
obtained from the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., 99 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 

NeGotiaTions BetweEN LaBoR AND 
MANAGEMENT Reriect Economic UNCcER- 
TAINTY, according to a special report pub- 
lished recently by the National Foremen’s 
Institute. Management, facing the threat 
of recession, is striving for increased pro- 
duction, improved job standards, higher 
quality and less waste in return for con- 
cessions. The uncertain times make the 
unions eager to get clauses into contracts 
which will guarantee labor the maximum 
amount of security. Greater attention is 
being given to “‘no-strike’’ clauses, the 
Institute reports, because experience shows 
that unions may be willing to exchange 
such pledges in return for ‘‘security’’ de- 
mands. The bulletin describes four steps 
which should be taken in setting up such a 
clause: 1) define the word ‘‘strike’’ to cover 
slow-down, refusal to work, boycott, 
picketing, concerted quitting of jobs; 2) 
spell out management's right to discharge 
or discipline employees who violate the 
no-strike clause; 3) restrict exceptions to 
union responsibility for a strike to those 
situations where unauthorized action is 
outside the union's control. In return for 
such exception, management might obtain 
authorization to discipline the irresponsible 
workers; 4) management should try to 
have the no-strike pledge continue in effect 
while negotiations are going on, even 
though the contract itself might have 
expired. 

A Kit Dsgsicnep to Hep Supgr- 
visors with their in-service training has 
been prepared by the State of California 
Department of Employment. In developing 
a plan to meet a training need, with this 
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kit a supervisor can find which method or 
device is best suited to his need of the 
moment. The folder has 12 folds, each 444” 
wide. Each fold has two removable 
booklets, one describing a training method 
and the other a training device. Each 
booklet describes a training method or 
device under the headings: when to use; 
how to use; advantages; disadvantages; 
possibilities; pitfalls; and references. Book- 
lets on methods are titled: lecture; directed 
discussion; conference; panel forum and 
symposium forum; oral report; on-the-job- 
training; field trip; self-training; role play- 
ing; understudy; case study and problem 
solving; objective tests. The devices are: 
films; charts; blackboard; flash cards, di- 
agrams, maps; books, magazines, news- 
papers; models, cutaways, specimens, equip- 
ment; cartoons, pictures, posters; printed 
training aids; recordings; manuals; slides, 
stripfilm; visualcast, opaque projector. The 
kit can be obtained for $2.50 per copy from 
the Printing Division, Documents Section, 
11th and O Sts., Sacramento, California. 

An OrGANIzATION Manuat has been 
sent to its members by the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Society for Advancement of 
Management. The manual is in the form of 
clearly mimeographed sheets, stapled into 
a folder. Each office is listed together with 
the duties of the officer. Committee chair- 
men have their work cut out for them with 
specific statements about their responsi- 
bilities “uch a manual, although it might 
be classified in the wishful-thinking file, 
will be a helpful standard against which 
conscientious members can check the per- 
formance of their duties. 

MAINTAINING Prosperity is the title 
of a new pamphlet put out by the CIO Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. It deals with 
the adjustments which must be made in our 
economy if we are to maintain economic 
progress and full employment in the years 
ahead. Emphasis is on the economic effects 














of the decline in defense expenditures, wage 
and price adjustments to expand consump- 
tion, the impact of increased productivity 
upon employment and investment, as well 
as the role of government in an expanding 
economy. Emil Rieve is chairman of the 
committee, which is located at 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Emptoyers Wuo Boast THat THEIR 
Doors Arg Aways Open, even though no 
one has the nerve to walk in, are due for a 
little soul-searching. The suggestion is 
made by William E. McCauley in “‘Some 
Reflections on Promotion from Without"’ 
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which appears in the November issue of 
Personnel Administration. McCauley pulls no 
punches in damning the company head who 
fails to give his officers the responsibility he 
should, and who fails to encourage or even 
allow his own men to grow. Such an 
employer, instead of using the brains 
readily available within his own organi- 
zation, often goes to great expense to hire 
an outside agent to tell him what's wrong, 
and to hire new executives to come in at 
high salaries to do the job his own men 
could do just as well. The article makes a 
very forceful case for promotion from 
within, based on a continuing program of 
executive development. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Rosert D. Bretn in his Quotes Ending 
for October brings up a point of interest to 
everyone responsible for employee maga- 
zines. He questions the accuracy of the 
customary statement on the masthead, 
‘published by and for the employees 
of ...°’ Nearly all employee magazines are 
published not by the employees but by 
the employers. The phrase ‘‘for the em- 
ployees’’ implies an unwelcome paternal- 
ism. Breth suggests the use of more honest 
statements, and gives several examples. The 
Sohio News, for instance, states: ‘‘The Sohio 
News is published monthly to circulate 
news of company events and personnel 
activities of The Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio and its subsidiaries."’ He goes on to 
analyze statistics on the subject that he has 
collected. Out of curiosity, let’s see what 
the magazines that came across the editor's 
desk this month say about their purpose. 

STANDARD Ort Company or New 
Jersey publishes The Lamp four times a year 
“primarily for employees and stock- 
holders.’’ The editor evidently prefers to 
remain anonymous, but may be addressed 
by title at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


20, N. Y. The September issue introduces us 
to a new word, ‘‘Serendipity,’’ the title of 
an article about scientists who seem to have 
a talent for this peculiar art, since through- 
out history they have discovered things 
they were not looking for. The word was 
coined 199 years ago by Horace Walpole, 
the eighteenth century gentleman, writer 
and wit. Scientists today, says the article, 
have learned to expect the unexpected and 
profit from it. The Lamp is distinguished by 
several fine water color illustrations which 
appear in the September issue. 

Tue ALBerta NitroGEN DePpaRTMENT 
or THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELT- 
ING CoMPANY OF CaNnapDaA Ltp., puts out a 
four-page newspaper, The Nitrogen News, ‘'a 
paper by and for employees." The front- 
page story in the October issue is ‘‘Job Title: 
Housewife,’’ reprinted from the Personnel 
Journal. Cartoons emphasize the humor in 
this clever piece. The claim “‘by em- 
ployees’’ seems to be largely justified in 
this case, since every article except the re- 
print carries the by-line of one of the 
employee-reporters whose names also appear 
on the masthead. The editor's name is not 
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in the paper but was revealed in corre- 
spondence. It is J. O. St. Denis, who was 
good enough to send us a copy of the News 
so that we could see how our story looked 
in his sheet. It looked fine. 

Paciric Fire RatinG Bureau has sent 
us a copy of their new magazine, The Quote, 
which is published for the employees. . . 
and is edited by the personnel department of 
the San Francisco office. The editor-in-chief 
is Helen Kessel. The 12-page magazine is 
printed in good, clear off-set, and illus- 
trated with photographs. Most of the 
magazine is devoted to news items about 
employees in the various offices located in 
other cities. One amusing article in the fall 
issue describes the funny things that have 
happened to the Utah inspectors in the 
course of performing their duties. 

BurrouGus Corporation publishes 
The B Line ‘‘for Burroughs people the world 
over,’’ as a service of the public relations 
division. The paper carries news stories on 
promotions, mew branches, and action 
stories On various services. One picture 
story in the November 23rd issue tells how 
service students solve problems with skits. 
The purpose of the projects is to show the 
right and wrong way of handling field 
responsibilities; inject variety in training; 
and give the men an opportunity to speak 
before groups of people. 





NorTHERN Naturat Gas CoMPANY OF 
Omana, Nesraska, publishes Northern 
Natural News monthly. The magazine is 
published, according to the masthead, “‘by 
and for employees."" The editor is J. J. 
Finnegan. Associate editors are Jack Dixon, 
and Vern Dalton. Perhaps because it is a 
company performing a public service, 
Northern plays up its community relation- 
ships. A picture-story in the September 
issue called, ‘They Came, They Listened, 
They Participated,’’ describes Northern's 
part in Business-Industry-Education Day. 


The company was host to twenty Omaha 
teachers. A panel discussion was held on the 
question, “‘How can industry and business 
help build better schools?’’ All the officers 
of the company were introduced to the 
teachers. No. 11, in a series of Northerners 
participating in community activities, is an 
article describing a community with a 
great future—Hugoton, Kansas. “You'll 
find Northerners and their families lending 
a hand to aid the many civic projects in 
Hugoton,’ says the article. ‘Some are 
Sunday-school teachers while others are 
superintendents of Sunday-schools in their 
churches. They are members of choirs, 
volunteer firemen, school teachers, superin- 
tendents of schools, members of civic clubs 
and are always willing to assist with 
raising funds for a worthwhile cause.”’ 

AMERICAN [RON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
New York, publishes Stee/ways bimonthly. 
The editor is John W. Hill; managing 
editor, James E. Payne. According to an 
unusually complete statement, the maga- 
zine is published by American Iron and 
Steel Institute and distributed as a service 
to men and women in public and com- 
munity life. Its purpose is fivefold: 1) to 
foster a better understanding of the steel 
industry; 2) to interpret the industry's 
practices and problems and to report its 
technical progress; 3) to describe the role of 
steel in our social and economic life; 4) to 
depict steel’s continuous contributions to 
the growth and strength of the nation; 5) to 
add vitality and conviction to the American 
way of competitive enterprise. The maga- 
zine is printed on coated paper and consists 
of thirty-two pages. It is liberally illus- 
trated with photographs, many of them in 
color, and with colored sketches. 


CHARLEs Prizer AND Co., INc., Brook- 
lyn, have decided to call their new maga- 
zine The Pfizer Scene, as the result of a name 
contest. The cover of the November- 
December issue introduces the prize winning 
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name against a background of other sug- 
gestions. The back of the magazine has a 
picture of the prize winner displaying her 
prize, a $100 bond. The Pfizer Scene is pub- 
lished bi-monthly for all Pfizer employees 
by the Industrial Relations Division. Henry 
J. Blossy is the editor. 





Mitwaukeg Gas Licut Company 
publishes Gas News, a magazine by em- 
ployees, for employees. Edith R. Thompson 
is supervisor of publications. The company 
makes an effort to celebrate retirement 
dates joyously, as a goal to be achieved 
with pride. Three pages of pictures in the 
October issue are adorned with the beaming 
faces of recently retired employees as they 
accept the congratulations of their co- 
workers. Prominent in the photographs are 
the more material rewards that mark the 
occasion: gold watches, savings bonds, 
guest cards for the cafeteria. Judging from 
the number of pictures of retiring employees 
and their parties no one retiring is allowed 
to be retiring about it, but gets the full 
lime-light treatment. Nice industrial re- 
lations. 





Saco-LowELL Sxops, BrippgrorpD, 
MAINE, get out a newspaper called the 
Saco-Lowell News. The first page of the News, 
containing general items of community 
interest, is reproduced in the Biddeford 
Daily Journal. This page features a story on 
the hobbies of an employee and his wife, 
with pictures, a report on the outlook for 
the sale of textile machinery, and a news 
story about the demonstration of machine 
guns made at the Edwards Plant. The 
second page of the single-sheet paper gives 
news items about employees and their 
activities. The editor is Walter M. Whitney. 
There is no statement of purpose on the 
masthead. 





Tue STANDARD Ott Company oF CALI- 
FORNIA publishes the Standard Oiler for em- 


ployees. William H. Jones is the editor of 
this very attractive 28-page magazine. 
With the November issue the publication 
celebrated 15 years of service. A two-page 
feature selects the biggest story of the year, 
for each year of publication. An unusual 
public relations idea is described in an 
article, ‘‘What Daddy Does.’’ The editors 
of the Standard Oiler invited children of 
employees to draw ‘‘what your daddy 
does."’ The invitation appears in the maga- 
zine, and is also given in person at selected 
schools. The drawings are published in the 
magazine, together with photographs of 
the artists. The back cover carries a picture 
quiz showing various parts of Standard Oil 
tankers. Congratulations to the Standard 
Oiler on its fifteenth birthday. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(See other ads on page 360) 


Inpustaiat Revations: Former N.L.R.B. Trial Attorney. 
8 years Personnel experience includes every phase of field, 
employment, training, employee programs, contract nego- 
tiation, arbitration, etc., with Southern plant of one of 
Nations most progressive corporations. Two years teaching 
Industrial Relations at University level. Age 39, married, 
family. Reply Box 260. 


Inpustriat Recations—Leoat Counssv: Attorney, over § 
yts. experience negotiations, arbitration, wage and salary 
administration, supervisory training, policy development; 
general corporate legal background. Presently assistant to 
personnel vice president multi-plant 150,000 employee East- 
ern firm. Desire position of increasing responsibility. Re- 
locate. Reply Box 254. 


Nationat Lasor Retations Boarp Frecp Examiner : Desires 
position in industry. Broad experience with Taft-Hartley 
Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical 
understanding of employer problems under these laws and 
of human relation factors in the employer-union relation- 
ship. Reply Box 26r. 


Pursonnet Revations: Five years plant and central staff 
experience including employment, safety, labor relations 
and training with national manufacturing firm. Writing 
ability. Age 29, B.A. Desire responsible job at program 
level. Reply Box 262. 





HELP WANTED 


Personnet Manacer: This challenging position is now open 
on the staff of a large, internationally-known engineering 
organization, and involves general personnel administration 
in the New Jersey office and fabricating plant. We are look- 
ing for a mature man around 35 years of age with at least 6 
years personnel experience, particularly in college recruit- 
ment in the chemical field, and in job analysis, employment 
and industrial relations. He must have proven executive abil- 
ity and the capacity to assume increasing responsibility. We 
provide a liberal pension plan, executive insurance, other em- 
ployee benefits, and will pay traveling and moving expenses 
to this area. Please write details of experience, education, 
salaries received, and your initial salary requirements. Com- 
plete privacy is assured. Our staff knows of this opening. 
Reply Box 271, Room 1201, 230 West 41st St., New York 36, 
N.Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


InpustriaL Revations: Prefer labor relations or wage and 
salary administration. Over 3 years experience all phases as 
Personnel Manager, small plant. Age 28, married, I.R. de- 
gree. Present salary $6,000. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 263. 





INpustriAt Revations: 11 years diversified and progressively 
responsible experience in wage administration, placement, 
recruitment, Management consultation, teaching. Age 36, 
married. 1 child. Prefer Midwest or West coast. Box 264. 


PersoNNeL ApMINISTRATION—HosprTaL ADMINISTRATION: 
Over three years experience as psychologist and personnel 
officer in general medical hospital. Total five years experience 
in broad personnel program. M.A. degree in psychology. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Reply Box 265. 





PersonNet ApMINisTRATOR OR Assistant: Seeking challeng- 
ing position with opportunity for creative thinking. Over 3 
years experience in all functions personnel administration, 
plus 2% years as Naval Supply Officer. MA Personnel Ad- 
ministration 1953. 29 years old. Married. Reply Box 266. 


Psrsonnet Apministration: Ability to plan, organize, and 
supervise. Secking executive training program, desire special- 
ize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsi- 
bility and hard work, cost conscious, employee centered, 
emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personne! Management, Applied Psychology, constant re- 
search and study all aspects management and personnel. Age 
34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 232. 


Lasor Rexations AssisTaNT: 3 years experience as consultant 
to Management in varied manufacturing industries. Major 
work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and 
NLRB proceedings. Experienced in wage and salary admin- 
istration. Interested in staff level position with multiplant 
manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 
30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 


Trainino CoorpINaTor: 2 yrs. as training coordinator on 
Staff Level in Navy. Practical experience in phases of machine 
shop, sheet metal, electricity, welding, foundry, heat treat- 
ment and wood trades. Knowledge of management and super- 
visory development programs, curricula organization, on-job 
training, labor problems, professional and trade occupations. 
Trade industrial experience. BS and MA degrees in voca- 
tional and educational areas. Age 35. Married. Locate in 
East. Resume and recommendations on request. Box 2sr. 





PERsONNEL: Ready to choose executive potential? Seeking connec- 
tion which would utilize initiative and ability to our mutual 
advantage. Eventual goal is top-level executive position. To 
achieve goal will use education and 9g years of successful, 
responsible, diversified personnel experience which embraces 
training, employee relations, salary administration, counsel- 
ing, recruitment, placement, policy, practice and procedure 
development. M.A. Age 33, married. Relocate 300 miles 
from N.Y.C. Resume. Reply Box 256. 


PersONNEL ResgarcH: 2 years experience in job analysis, 1 
year vocational counseling, 3 years engineering research. 
Seeking challenging position in personnel psychology with 
emphasis on analytical and technical skills rather than ad- 
ministrative skills. Columbia MA. Age 30. Married. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 257. 


INpustRIAL Retations: Eight years experience as Personnel 
Supervisor in the Electrical Industry in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Full staff responsibility in Personnel functions. Includes 
Plant Dispensary and Plant Newspaper. Prior experience 
seven years in newspaper editorial work. Prefer eastern loca- 
tion. Resume on request. Reply Box 258. 


PgrsONNEL: 4 yrs. experience developing & supervising con- 
servative employee and public relations for manufacturing 
plant employing 800. Personnel Director for past 3 years. 
Employed but seeking increase in opportunities. Personnel 
Admin. degree. Age 28, married veteran. Will relocate. 


Reply Box 259. 


I Havg 40 Propuctivg, Creatives Ygars Angap in which 
to grow and contribute to your company’s growth. NOW, 
I offer 2-1/2 years rounded personnel experience, ability, 
ambition and top potential. Presently employed as employ- 
ment Supervisor in manufacturing plant of 2,000 employees. 
BA Psychology, Personnel. Age 29. Married. Reply Box 267. 


(See other ads on preceding page) 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 25 cents a live for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 


§8 characters per line. 

















omnes Employees Where the M Ao 
interest in the suggestion system. During the | “A Plan to Cut Mail Distrit 


We at Dartnell invite you to share in this exchange of management ideas, Th 
sonnel Administration Service costs $4.50 a month, and annual subscribers rect 
an indexed set of filing guides (a real timesaver for executives). To give you on insight 
to features you will receive in the Service, cenplcnsiary copier fen meee slow 
are available for the asking. No obligation, of course. 
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New HARPER Books 


No Sale, No Job 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


Dy Alenia B: Hii, We Youll, Crore Belial Colgan, 6 yh ea Le 
ness management—to make the importance of striving for maximum sales understeed tn every depart-— 
ment and at every level of business enterprise. Driving home thet the ultimate sale is both « measure 
of any business’ success and the basic source of employment, this book by a leading pers . 
tive it at once a simple and popular “economia fr everybody,” and a uacful tol a partir for 
programs of employee economic education. $3.00 


Executive Leadership 


AN APPRAISAL OF A MANAGER IN ACTION 


By Chris Argyris, Yale Labor and Management Center. How and why do certain kinds of leaders ac- 
complish their jobs? What are their effects upon their associates? This absorbing case study of how a 
highly successful industrial executive deals with the men sround him offers valuable new insight into 
posta of tetieile Sie At beeen See ee ee $2.50. 


























TEST FOR TYPING SKILL 


K sent for typiagy etlt-enay ie celles: setigha, Gilenliny 0c Gea A ake 


ing to measure. fone See eet eee ne 
material and the instructions for taking the test. 


Strictly speaking, you should test only for skill; namely foe chs sil vo sch 
stimulus-response bonds have been established through practice. The test should not be 
diluted with vocabulary difficulty, awkward sentence structure, specialized terminology, 
complicated arrangement or difficult instructions. 


Our Test for Typing Skill, as the name implies, is a test of ability in copying simple 
material. It requires only five minutes for instructions and pci, 
for the test itself. An excellent gle ct atone ane 


No Bammun ok Oriem Animes amen Acs Muna 
$1.50 postpaid - 


AptirupbE TssT Sevier 


P.O. BOX 239, SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 














